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ABSTFACT 

This is the final report to be issued with a 1S56 
grant to the City Colleges of Chicago for the developaent of 
instructional television. The* 18 years of the T^ College's operation 
are covered under the following topics: (1) Raking the Halls fall, 
(2) 'The Overall ?ie¥, (3) Education Continuing — and .Available, (U) 
Students and Teachers, (5) Getting Courses on Caiera, (6) Extending 
the classrooa Eve» Purther, and (7) A Final Bord. A suaiary of 
third-year coaparisons and resuae of courses presented are provided 
in appendices. (KH) 
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FOREWOiiD 



The Ford Foundation grant thai brought TV 
College to Chicago In 1956 contained a sum 
earmarked ior the publication of periodic 
progress reports' Four sucjj studies have been 
. published, the jatest in 1964. 

The present report will be the last to be 
issued with the original grant money. It was 
scheduled to appear in 1970. But for a variety 
of reasons it did not. 

The delay, however, ha'j proved a lucky 
circumstance. Since 1970, word of ''open" 
learning systems, alternate rouitrs to higher 
education, universities without walls — call 
them what you yvUI— has reached the general 
public and the Legislatures. Much of this in- 
terest is the direct result of the dramatic suc- 
cess of England's Open University. Much of 
the open learning being plarmed for the U.S. 
will "bake use^o^ the electroruc media — radio, 
.TV, she computer. Perhaps this summary of 
almost elghtieen years' experience with 4 tel- 
evision*based learning system will be 
* inf^tructive. 

Since 1956, so many people have contrib- 
uted to the TV College story — ^d thereby to 
this report — that several pages would be 
needed to list them all. But It would be an act 



of ingratiltide not to list some of them. First, 
the authors must think Chancellor Oscar L 
Shabat for his unflagging support. As educa- 
tional b4)i*dgets have bM>me leaner and leaner/ 
and the costs of operating a seven-campus 
community college higher and higher, he has 
continued year after year to reaffirm his f^ith 
in TV College and its potential for service — in 
the way that counts — by recommending to 
the Board of Trustees of the City Colleges of 
Chicago that it give TV College financial 
support. 

The efforts' and unfailing loyalty of the 
small Learning Resources Laboratory-TV Col- 
lege staff must also be noted, Lloyd West 
Dean of Operations and Planning, brings 
.years >of experience in commercial theater, 
)ndio, and television which have proved of 
great value. Robert Carolan^YV College's first 
producer, contiiiues to turn cIasstx>om teach- 
ers into television performers. 

Finally; special thanks go to Mrs. Margaret 
Cowhey, who besides handling a multitude of 
secretarial chores quietly and efficiently in the 
course of an ordinary workday, has patiently 
and painstakingly typed and retyped drafts 
of this report, 

Ih Z. 
H. M. C 
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THEN SOME 



Everyone and every institution engaged in a 
new educational approach (dels the missionary 
urge to spread the good news. This urge is 
particularly strong in educators employing 
television and the electronic technologies in in- 
structional programs. The fact of the matter is 
that instructional television has somehow sur- 
vived the rash promises of the glib promoters 
and the multiynedia hucksters. It is now clear 
that ^'television works as an educational tool'' 
— to borrow the words of .the authors of 
Learnirtg by Television, the influential 1966 ' 
report on the status of instructional television 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. A Time education writer overstated only 
slightly when he wrote several years ago: 
'Today more and more colleges are finding 
out that not only is a taped professor as in- 
formative as a li^e one, buV he seldom turns 
sour and never grows weary of talking. " To 
forestall suspicion that he is damning with 
faint praise^ the Time writer concludes by 
asserting: "despite . , . resistance, proof of tel- 
evision's viability shows up'ln almost every 
study of its effectiveness" (October 20, 1967). 

Instructional television. has followed a curve 
downward from enthusiastic acceptance and 
support In many quarters In the 1950's to the 
malaise that settled in during the 19i>0's. An 
upward s^ving has begun again within the last 
few years, accelerated in part by ihe inaugura- 
tion o^England's celebrated Open University. 
In addition, the recommendations of several 
influential studies of higher education, com- 
missioned by both governmental and private 



agencies, have stimulated demands throughqiut 
the country for unconventional programs to 
serve both the adult denied higher education 
in his youth and the college-aged student im- 
patient with the lockstep of traditional coliej^e 
study. Series like Sesame Sf reef , The Eleciric 
Company/, and Civilization have proved 
that (6levi$ion is indeed capable of presenting 
a new kind of instruction to mass audiences — . 
instruction effective jn new w4ys. Suddenly, 
higher educatifm'pTanners Rtve become aware 
that the climate of, opinion isVight, and that 
the technology is at hand to bring external de- 
gree and continuing education programs into 
the hbme as well as into off -campus centers. 

Over the past ^ozen years, Chicago's TV 
College has shared its experiences in several 
published reports. Early interim reports. Final 
Report -of a Three Year Experiment and Chi- 
cago's TV College, summarized TV College 
activities from 1956 through 1959. The for- 
mer, which is no longer in print, was aimed 
primarily at researchers and specialists, and 
presented detailed statistical analyses of t^e 
perfoikiance of students taking courses on 
open-circuit television (see Appendix A). 

During the first year of the three-year ex- 
periment, resWch efforts were directed to- 
ward comparing the achievement of iunior 
college students vlev^ring TV and studying at 
home with thiat of students taking the same 
courses in college classrooms. The perform- 
ance of students watching TV lessons on cam- 
pus and receiving conventional follow-up 
instruction in the classro^i]ni was ako studied. 
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During the second year, cartfully controlled 
sttidtes wcr^ condu^ll^d of the pcrforrptH\ces of 
the TV at-home >ifudcni and the evening sru* 
dent of comparable age and motivation takinfi; 
the same courses in the rorwer'tjon.^ class^ 
room. To bring the teacher "variable'* under 
control a«T\' teacher taught the on-campus 
group taking the course he had offered or tele- 
vision. Third-year experimental activities cen- 
tered around the use of TV series for direct 
instruction of unselecicd junior colJc^gc stxy 
dents of normal college age„ Con.parisons wejre 
made between *T^/^-in-class" ^tnrips and con- 
ventionally taught groups. 

The autt^^ors of the Final Rcpi reached 
the following general conclusions 

When evaluated by the techniques of measure 
ment and analysis used in this experiment, televi- 
sjon instruction is a thoroughly effective means of 
extending college opportimitie^ to at-home stu- 
dents in all subject areaii explored in the project 
(p. 66). • 

Among the mort? specific conclusions of 
interest to readers of this report were the'fol- 
lowing: 1) the at-home TV student, who is 
typically a highly motivated, mature adult, 
tend& to outperform his counterpart in age and 
ability taking evening courses on campy s; 2) 
t|ie unselected student of normal college age 
watching a TV course the classroom wrfl not 
perform satisfactorily unless hf Js supplied foU . 
!ow*up classroom instruction on a regular 
basis. 

A later report. Eight Years of TV College: 
A Fourth Report, surve/ed» activities up 
through 1964. Written for a general reader and 
the governmental or educational administrator 
interested in the instructional potential of tele- 
vision on and off campus, it was widely vad 
and attracted favorable notice in the profes- 
sional jouma.^5. 
The purpose of this reftort — TV CpUege: 
s A Fifth Report — is to bring the story up to 
date for the iniormation of readers working in 
instWctional television, as well as of readers 
who have no profes^on^l interest in education 
or broadcasting. After eighteen years, we 
have an additional — and rhore importrnt — 
jpurpose, namely, charting a new course of ac- 



tijn Above all, we have hopi^s of making 
teievjvion more ii)an fcing on the educational 
tak-e Indeed, it is not unlikely that without 
imagtnaiive efforts to integrate it into a total 
li tfmtionwt system, instructional television 
may become even more marginal to higher ed- 
ucation that It hi!5 been 

F.tght Years of TV College: A Fourih Re- 
port vv?as or^tjnized 'around answers to the 
/juestions commonly asked about the TV Col- 
lege program* — e g\ what kinds of courses are 
offered? how are televjsion teachers recruited? 
how do the stuc|enls^rform? how large are 
enrollments? how ynuch does it all cost? If the 
same questions were to be raised again in this 
report, some of the answers would sound fa- 
miliar to readers of the earlier publication. Ex- 
perience since 1964 has tended, on the whole, 
to repeat that of the previous years. Therefore, 
this report has been organised an a different 
way, although readers totally unacquainted 
with TV College and the uses of instructional 
television (FTV) in higher education v^riH still 
find ans\ .ers to most of their questions. 

An important UNESCO study, The Neuf 
^ Media: Memo to Educational PlannerB (1967), 
W.1S organized around the (ive educational 
needs that can be served by ITV. Although 
the compilers of this, publication were con- 
cerned* primarily with attacking urgent edu- 
cational programs in the world's devdoping 
nations, the needs they identified are ones de- 
manding careful attention In the ^Jevcloped 
nations as welL-They arc as follows: 

I the need for ir^roving instruction in the 
classroom; ^ 

2. the*need to teach those who are and will be 
teachers of the young and old: * *^ 

3. the need to increase and spread literacy/ 
and the $kills of livifig in an urban 
technological society; 

*l the need to provide continuing ediicatton 
for adults: 

5. the need to provide extramural extensions 
of the school and colfe^e^ f 

Since its beginning, TV CoUege has been 
greatly concerned with all but one of these 
^ needs — though each of them has tiot been 
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served equally well As yet, unfortunately, it 
ha^s cbne littJe to offer training in literacy and 
Ihe skills of urban living. As for this, one need 
not being served at present, this report will 
indicate how TV College hopes to reach out to 
those for whom formal adult or higher educa- 
tion is of little concern. 

Readen^" of the Fourth Report may rcmem- 
ber that we were brash enough to set down 
therein our plans for Ihe years immediately 
ahead. That future U now the past. Perhaps 
this report will show that some progress has 
. been made toward meeting the charges we lafd 
on ourselves in 1964. But we are quick to admit 
that while, expectation was hiigh, achle%'emffnt 
has been modest. 

Much of what we projected still remains to 
be done. A part of this report, too, will describe 
how to do what must be done. TV College is 
merging Us identity with that of a larger 
instructional unit known by tite somewhat re- 
souitding title ofj^leaming Respurces Labora- 
tory of the City Colleges of Chicago. The 
Learning Resources Laboratory (LRL), when 
fully ^-^veloped, will provide a full range of 



innovative instruchonal services, delivered in 
both conventional and unconventional ways, 
that VN^Ifbe of value tp the student. 

VVhat more fitting way could there be to 
round out this Introduction than with a state- 
ment from Marshall lylrLuhan, whose pro- 
nouncements inspire either annoyance or awe? 
If nothing else, he has been the ftambof ant 
publicist of the profound revolution W9t$ught 
by the electronic media. In his Understartding 
Media h(f v^rites: , 

Whether there will be TV in every classroom is a 
small matter. The revolution has already taken 
place at home. TV has changed our lives and our 
mental processes. It has created a taste for all- 
experience in depth that affects language teaching 
as much as car styles. Since TV, oobody Is happy 
with mere book knowledge of French or English 
poetry. The unanimous cry is* ''Let's talk French/' 
and "Let the bard be heard/* 

Implied in this statement is a challenge for 
all engaged in instructional televisiori — the, 
challenge of allowing a medium whose multi- 
sensory impact can be overwhelming to re- 
shape instruction. 




THE WULS 
FUL 



An l^)cii;crhnenfTbat WotV^ 
Stories of adults who complete all or part, of 
their first two years of college by watching 
television in their homes are nothing new in 
Chkago, What started In September, J 956, as 
a bold new departtire in extending edocational 
opportunity — a three-year project underwrite 
ten in part by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation — has long 
since blended into the educatio|nial landscape 
of ihe Chicago metropolitan area. In the words 



of an earlier TV College report, the trial years 
from 1956 to 1961 /'showed that a junior col* 
Mege program can be offered effectively on 
open-circuit TV** — and without any sacrifice 
of instructional quality. Accrediting agendes^ 
professional associations, colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the 'Midwest accept credit 
earned through TV College without questiqn. 

It also quickly became apparent that the 
Chicago area, served by educational VHF and 
UHF sister channels, contains a virtMaliy inex- 
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haustiblc audience pi mature^Jy4^1il)O7>0ti vated 
people capable of .compIeHng toucgec&K^j^ 
by studying on their own. Once the Ford foun- 
dation gMnt had be«n exhausted in I960, the 
General "SuperU^cndent of Chicago's Public 
Schools^ who was the ex offKiO chief admin - 
Istrafor oi Chicago's junior college system^ 
recorfflfnended that the instTuctional television 
piogf^m be continued and, supported in Its en- 
tirety by taxpayers' Funds. S{ice 1966, when 
the City Colleges of Chicago, of which TV 

<rollege is an extension, came under the control 
of its own Board of Trustees — which ap* 
pointed a Chancellor as the College's chief ex- 
ecutive officer — the instructional tele>j^sion 
service has received only the warmest- support 
from the central adm'mistration. 

TV College regularly polls viewers' opinions 
of its instnjctipnal service. An Ofverw^elming 
majority report that they find their TV courses 
challenging and, even more important, that 
they enjoy studying by TV. The results of one 
questionnaire distributed to TV College slu* 
dents who had moved on to on-campus study 
In four-year colleges deserve special mention. 
Most of the three himdred re!rpondents stated 
that ihey learned just as much by TV as they 
did in ihe conventional classroom. Tttey re- 
ported also that the grades they made in their 
conventional courses in four-year colleges 
were about the same as their .TV grades. Fur* 
iher — and this is not surprising, since TV Col- 
lege courses are produced for open-circuit 

'broadcast— they all judged their television 
courses lai>e better organised and more effec- 
tively presented than the conventionally 
taught courses they had taken in the colleges to 
which* they transferred. 

In short, there is no longer any need to de- 

^fend television as an instructional medium in 
the public community college system of Chi- 
cago. Although only^modestly financed^and 
seldom enjoying elaborate production or ex- 
tensive research support — TV College has re- 
mained in the vanguard of instructional 
television hi this country, TFred Hechinger, 
former Education Editor cf the New York 
Times, singled out TV College as the most 
consistently successful of all U. S, colleges em- 



ployic^ TV instruction. Murphy and Gross In 
their Learning by Television,, the already dtcd 
report on U. Si instructional tefevii^ion pub- 
lished undifrr Ford Foundation auspices^ labeled 
the TV College achievement a ''highly suc- 
cessful expchmcntc*' This same report found 
httJ^ else to praise. 

All this is not offered boastfully. Rather, it 
is* meant to suggest that conditions have been 
right for the achievement of a primary, if 
limited, goal: namely, enabling residents of the 
Chicago area within the broadcast range of the 
local public television station to complete 
junior college courses by watching television 
in their homes. A writer in an English educa- 
• tional journal put it well: "It. (TV College) 
doesn't go in for presHge, but/or quiet, solid 
usefulness.'* 

TV College teaehers, drawn for the most 
part from the seven colleges of the City Col- 
leges of Chicago, have proved to be enthttsias- 
tic, adaptable, and resourceful. Home-viewing 
students are highly motivated and self-reliinh 
A small but dedicated staff of producerlt'amd 
graphic artists, working on a modest budget^ 
add functional, unobtrusive production sup- 
port* Above all, the Chancellor of the City 
Colleges of Chicago and his staff provide the 
kind of wliole-hearted administrative support 
absolutely essential to the success of an inno- 
vative program. 

With* the uncert4ln trial years well behind 
us, the tiine is ripe for another summing up — 
a critical summing up, if only to avoid the 
temptation of settling for readily achievable 
$oab, vAtti we should be seekihg out new 
ones. . 

In short, TV College is looking for ways to 
serve the Chicago community still more. In 
' 1969, a London Times reporter, reviewing 
uses of television hyXJ, S. higher education in- 
stitutions, arrived at the following conclusions: 

For America television has so fjr provided some 
important fringe educaUoa — by feeding a small' 
number of unlilc^y people into the college cam- ^ 
puses, by« providing a saHsfying hob'^y for a 
number cf middle-Aged housewives, suftessful 
vocational courses (for doctors in Washington, 
policemen. in Botton, nurses in Minneapolis) and 



M CMtx for 4 ffw. . . . But by iaUuf* of commft- 
mcnt and fxrugiiuHon from the lop Americj*^ 
rducatioTul n«ds *nd television** poienual have 
barely betfi brought together. 

The oiirent rage for external degree pro* 
graim aitd *^open universities'* si^fn^ls that the 
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time has come for '^'commumfTjf arid imagina- 
tion/' . ' . ' 

The report whkh follows is part roll call of 
achievement, part admission of failure, part 
assessment of immediate needs, and, fbr the 
most part a brave look— or squint, at least — 
into the ftilure. 



THE 
OVEMLL 




Tht -first tkrfre yiears proved thai In a met' 
ropolttan area the size of Chicago, with a 
potential viewing audience of some six to six- 
and-a-half million people, there is a virtually 
Inexhaustible audience of mature^ able, and 
highly motivated students eager to enroU 
as credit 'students In coUeg^ievel televrston 
courses. • . \ • 

The record speaks for itself: 

Over 150,000 Indtolduah enrolled in tele- 
vised courses, with mo$t taking no more • 
thak' one course; 

Of this total, some BOfiOO, students enrolled 
officially in the college for credit: 

^ Another 70,000 fitudents enrolled wn- 
qfficiMy as non-<redit students; 

An average of 10,000 viewers UHi(ching 
every TV College program; 

TV CoIJe^e on the air an average of 26 
hours weekly; 

The student retention (number of students 
. who complete a semester's work) 
averaging between 70 and 80 percent. 



Here aie a few other higlilights: 

About 60 different courses offered for 
crcditf plus a half-dozen courses^not for 
credit; most of the credit courses repeated 
in subsequent semesters; 

Several non<redit scries produced with 
funding from government and private 
sources^ including the recent ^4an and His 
Art, nominated by television critics for 
a special award for producUon excellence: " 
A television coUrse in Data Processing 
used by United States Air Force and Army 
servicemen in Germany; 

About 400 students awarded the Associate 
in Arts degree for, study entirely by TV; 

About 2»200 students graduated from the 
City Colleges of Chicago with an Associate 
in Arts degree taking, on the average, one 
semester of their toorfc by TV; 

A sizable proportion of TV College 
students enrolled in corrventionat 
courses on the CgWeges* campuses; 

Approximately 40 percent of TV students 
with plans tb teach; 

TV College production now entirely 
in color. ^ . 
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Started in W56 on ao expenmcntal basis, 
fmanced partly by a 5500.000 grant froin the 
Tund for the Advance men! of Education paid 
, cut over a ihtce-ycar period, and partly 'by 
tnate:hin|( funds from the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation in 1959, TV CoUege became a regular, 
serv ice of what was then krrown as the Chicago 
Gty^junJor College, /n "1966. the Junior col- 
leges were separated from the city's pubUc 
schools; since which time TV CoUege has been 
a service of and h^s received finanda] support 
from th<r (ndeper>dent City Colleges of Chi-^ 
cago. \ ' , 

Within the past two years, TV College has 
become a divtsipn of the newly established unU 
• called the Learning Resources Laboratory 
|LRL), This unit, whien fully developed, will * 
supply a full range of multi-media non-tradi« 
^tipna) Ihstryctionar services to students en- 
roiled on the seten campuses of the City 
Coll«?fees of Chicago. * 



AdmlrUsterIng and Pulitng ihc 
Service On the Air 

The LRL and TV College are under ihe imme- 
diate direction tin Executive Dean, whose 
place ajid responsibihf ies in the overall admin- 
istrative scheme arc indicated by the organiza- 
tional char! below ^ 

The LRL maintains its own suite of offices 
and leases tclcvlsiof) production factUUcs from 
WTTW-Channel 11, Chicago's educational 
television station Technical services at/? leased 
on an annual contractual basis. 

Pfogfacnlng the Service 
UntU 1973, TV College regularly brought Chi- 
cago-afea,,viewers an average of 25 hours of 
programing during the Fall and Spring semes- 
ters, and nine hours during an eight-week 
summer term, (As rnany as eight or nine 
courses have been offered in each of the .se- 
mesters,) Until 1969, four courses were broad- 
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C4$k live and rtcofdrd §innultAneoi|#!y each 
ttttn, wKlle the othen* wtte itpbys of pfevi; 
ottsly bfoadcasi series. 

In Fail 1969, live brojidcast was discontinued 
In favor of l)roadc4$t of materials Videolaffed 
In advance. Instead of presenting four new 
courses each semester* TV College no w records 
two or ihiee new ones — all [n color — ^in the 
same anKHint cf studio time allocated for ihs 
four live telecasts. Recording jn advance has 
fed to greatly impr6vc;d production -vquality. 
Cofor broadcast attracts a larger general view- 
ing audience not interested in taking courses 
for credit (There t^v no evidence tJial it im- 
proves learning, as learning is measured by the 
standard in&trinnenls.) 

In Fall 1969, TV College cv! the number of 
courses offered to seven. C5ne reason for this 
was the increasing difficulty of coordinating 
and maintaining conference and examination 
activities on campuses already overtaxed by a 
large and stiU growing student bixly» Another 
-was a ten percent .drop-off In credit enrcJJ- 
ments from outside Chicago, as the result of 
the virtual di^i^ppearance o£ a "'tuition charge- 
back" privilege/ whereby a resident of an lUl- 
nois ^hool district not maintaining its ow3i ' 
public' junior college may enroll in ariotlter 
district's, college and charge the tiiition pay-, 
ment to his local common school district. Every 
part of liiinois now impo^ a real estate tax 
to stipport a public cositmu^ity college. Tui- 
tion for non-Chicagoans enrolling in TV Col- 
lege now stands afrtS^oO per credit hour— 
whIcK along with a SlO.OO service fc*, brings 
the cost of one three^redit-liour course to 
about $110.00 — beyond what many people 
are able, or willing, to pay. (Residents of Chi» 
cago pay no tuition charges.) 

Finally, time on public VHF stations has be- 
come a scarce commodiiy for iastruciional 
broadcasters. As a result, the only TV College 
broadcasts during prime tey^^Sng viewing 
hours are carried by UHF Channel 20, The 
.-^^i^ak st^al of this channel not only has 
caused some dropoff in credit enrollment, 
but also h>s discouraged the general non- 
credit audience^ 

By Summer 1973, the Channel 20 transmit- 
ter had fallen into such a state of disrepair* 



^nd its signal had r,o weakened, that admth- 
tstrator^ considered it unwise to contract for 
transmission time. Therefore^ during the 1973- 
1974 school year TV College was V^ithout tin 
evening schedule for the first tirpe in ilsTtis- 
tory, A Sunday rttoming schedule took up' 
sorne of the slack. But it was hoped that wMhln 
eighteen months at most a newly equipped and 
strengthened Channel 20, dedicated lo^instruc- 
Hon, would be back In operation^ 

The establishment of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcaslihg fias not as yet ptt)ved a 
boon for instructional broadcasters looking for ^ 
open-circuit time- In the past^ some officials of 
the Corporation were dishearteiiingly frank In 
expressing their belief that most insinjctional 
broadcast should beshcrnled off to closed-dr- 
cuilo f?ecentiy, however, a shift in White 
House attitude, toward the purposc'of Public 
Broadcasting and the basis on which it is to 
be funded has been reflected in a changed 
attilijde of Public Broadcasters toward inslnic- 
tional broadcast In Chicago, there has been 
discussion of relocating ITHF Channel 20's 
antenna on one of Chicago's tallest bulldingi^ 
and installing an up-to-date transmitter. The 
Itiinois Board of Higher Education ha9 also ex-^ 
pressed interest in Channel 20 as a broadcast 
vehicle for a proposed non-traditional '^'Open 
University" to be called Lincoln State Univer- 
sity. TV College, it is hoped, would feed stti- 
dents into this system. 

The Audience 

As already indicated, over the past eighteen 
years more than 150*000 individuals havt en^* 
rolled in TV College coursea either for aedit 
» or not for credit^Surveys indicate that every 
telecourse is also vievml by a total of about 
250,000 ''casual'' viewers, people who happen 
upon a program of a course, and feelii^g their 
interest piqued, watch several programs — of . 
an entire series— -because they find the pro- - 
grams entertaining and informative. The im- 
• • portant fact is, however, that every year some 
6,000 or 50 individuals account for about 9,000 
course registrations. (Some viewers take more 
than one course). This is impressive evidence 
that there exists in the Chicago area a large 
audience of at-home viewers willing and abte 
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to exert the effort needed to complete college 
courftes for oedit. 

Reiiidents of the Chicago area give enthusi* 
astic 'support to the TV College program. They 
enroll for credit from all over the signal area^ — 
9ome (tvr(\ m far as the sections of Indiana and 
Wisconsin that touch on the Illinois Une.Com- 
tnents volunteered by TV College "alumnt" 
surveyed in 1971 indicate that they appreciate 
the begifits of tuning In TV courses on their 
television sets — axvJ would even vyelcome a 
third and fourth year. 

TV Cdllege Is proud to able to reath out 
to those for whom tht doors to educational op- 
portunity were shut In the past. At the: "mo- 
ment, a good deal of national attenHo?f t$i being 
(octjsed on the great educational needs of in- 
mates of correctional institutions. Occasional 
newspaper stories and editorials alx>ut college 
officials and state "higher education authorities 
proposing programs for correctional institu-"*^ 
Hons have an Ironic ring fti Qty Colleges of 
^cagp officials. Since 195S, without fanfare 
or blare of pablidty, TV College has brought 
several thousand prison irmutes the lirst two 
years <>f a- uolverwty without walls, or/mote 



accurately, "wUhIn" walls — and without 
substantive support from state correctional 
bureaus 

To date, some 4,100 fnmates of three correc- 
tional institutions have been enrolled In tele- 
vision courses^ of whom 300 were graduated 
with the Associate in Arts degree, While this 
report was being written, Chicago's newspa- 
pers carried stones about an inmate, convicted 
more than twenty years ago of a particularly 
heinous crime, who was awarded the Bachelor 
of Arts degim* by a private college located rH>l 
far from the penitentiary. He became the first 
person in the State's penal history to have 
completed a college program while Imprisoned. 
A good part of his work was done in TV 
College. \^ 

TV College is also proud to be serving phys- 
' ka\ly handicapped and hospitalised students, 
including patients in Veterans Hospitals. In 
these special programs, proctors administer 
examinations wherever students are located. 
Examinations^ grading, and course grades are 
Handled by the G/ty Colleges of Chicago staff. 

TV College tries to stay alert to new ways of 
serving special segments of its community. 
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Sevtfal years ago, for example, cciir^cs wcr^* 
offered jointly With a !<xa! staie college that 
was then a teachers college The courses pro- 
vided in-ffrvicc training for Chicago-area 
teachers 

A plan to f>erm;t academKaliy gifted high 
5chool students to entcU in tclevic.jon cours^^ 
was Introduced m 19o3 Thi5 pfoiecl attempts, 
on a city-\*'!de basts, one kind of solution to the 
problem of presenting intellectual challenge to 
gifted high school youngsters Some of them, 
by combinmg TV' courses with credit earned 
m follege e^ctTiption tests, ear-n up to v y^^r's 
college credit while still m high school, and 
could earn the Associate in Artr* or Science 
degree a year after graduation from higli 



svhoot Rewarding by-products of this experi- 
rr^ent .ne the cha/ice afforded school admtni- 
^irators to explore ways of articulating high 
school and lunior college curncuJa, and the 
chance afforded high schcK»! student^ to do jn- ' 
dependent study as part of their preparation 
for college work 

Unfortunately, the bureaucratic labyrinth of 
a large public school system is hard to pcne- 
Uare, and the active support of public school 
administrator^^ is hard to enhs! Perhaps the 
recommendations of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion's widety discussed Less Time» More Op- 
tions will spark interest in advanced placement 
fen hig)i school seniors presented in a variety 
of innovative ways. 
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The Broidcam Week 

A TV College course usually consists of thirty 
programs and carries three semester hours of 
credit Two lessons are telecast ear f week over 
a fifteen-week pericxi, except during eight- 
week Summer terms, when four programs are 
broadcast each week. Lessons of most series 
run forty-five n>inutes The rest nin for thirty. 

Since TV College reaches both a daytime , 
audience^ made up largely of housewives, and 
an evening audience^ made up of viewers em- 
ployed during the day, every program is tele- 
cast at lea«! twiie, duhng both early and late 
hour^. As indrcaled earlier, aarhg the 1975-74 
school year, unfortunately, the evening tele- 
cast schedule had to be suspended. Since two- 
thirds of the TV College aedlt audience is able 
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—or willing^ — to watch in the evening, a re- 
duction in enrollment CKcuned This slack is 
being picked up in part by the "weekend" TV 
College broadcast on Sunday mornings (and 
by the Study Unlimited project to be described 
later in this report ) 

In 1972, WTTW.Channel 11 offered TV 
College a block of Sunday morning broadcast 
time. Tt)e TV College weekend edition starts 
at about 7 00 A M. and ends at 1.00 P M. or 
1:30 P.M. Students unable to tune in during 
the week can complete an entire week's "class 
\vork" by watching the two programs of their 
course in succession. TJie time span permits the 
rebroadcast of four courses. Audienc? respbnse 
has been enthusiastic. 

Whenever possible, TV College also takes 
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advantage of us weekend schedule to pre5ent 
spetial features A ftftren-mmutc color pro- 
gram reporting happenings on City ColIegcs*of 
Chicago campuses — The Open Door — is 
sometimes aired Protect 360*, an adult bisic 
education and Job information scries produced 
in color by the University of Wisconsin vkith a 
U Suffice of Education grant, was presented 
In Spring J973, as was*** color production of 
the Marshland Center for Public Broadcasting, 
DiiJogue of the Western World, a di*cussion 
of selected great books by prominent figtiires in 
public life and the arts. Pro/ecf 360* programs 
were supplemented by spots produced locally. 

A word must be said about, the length and 
frequency of telecasts. There is no doubt that 
two, fbrty- five minute lessens per week — an 
hour and a half of on-the-air Instruction — 
cover the material of the three fifty-tnlnute 
conventional ctSiss sessions as required In 
three-credit-hotlr courses. For that- matter, two 
carefully planned half-hour programs, supple- 
mented by readings, written exercises, and' 
telephone and face-to-face conferences, can 
more than equal a week's work in'an bn-cam- 
pus course. TV College students, as noted 
earlier, remain unanimous in their belief that 
open-circuit television irktruction is rightly 
organized and effectively p;»red, as contrasted 
with ihe often digressive and sometimes casual 
performance of classroom teachers^ 

It cannot be stressed enough, however, that 
the telecast is only one part of the student's 
activity. Much of his trme is spent in reading 
required and suggested texts/ as well as In 
writing the papers or completing the projects 
that he mails in to a TV instructor or an asso- • 
date teacher. 

Program Variety 

As indicated earlier, TV College ^hedules a 
range of courses broad enough to attract and 
holdflfthe attention of an audience with ^varied 
interests. At the same time, the schedule in** 
dudes courses a homeviewer interested in 
earning the Associate in ^ Arts degree must 
complete. As many as twenty courses have 
been telecast within a school year. 

Early in TV College history it became clear 
that a variety of courses must be s<;heduled 



if an adequate enrollmt^jit is to be maintained 
Frequent rrpctntorf bf the same courses leads 
to sharp reductions in enrollment as well as 
to increase m ct)5l. Institutions now making 
plans for "open universities" that will employ 
open-circuit television are advised to take tMs 
lesson to heart. No matter how large the pofv 
ulation served, a year and a half or two years 
must be allowed to intervene between show- 
ings of a course if a steady level of enroll- 
ment iff to be maintained. 

Unti^ recently, what courses were scheduled 
was pntdeterthlned in large part by TV Col- 
lege's original primary objective, namely, 
" enabling a student to complete the entire two- 
year college program leading to the Associate 
in Arts (A.A.) degree by combining television 
viewing and what, in effect, is a form of cor- 
respondence study. The general education or 
ltb«ral studies courses — e.g.. Natural Science, 
Humanities. Social Sciences — rrqiiired of all 
students who earn Associate degrees and cer- 
tificates from th^ City Colleges of Chicago are 
regularly^ rotated, so that a part-time student 
completing all his courses by TV study can 
•finish the four-semester program leading to 
the Associate degree within three years or so. 
Usually, two general education courses are 
offered each sem^ter of the academic year. 
But the reader of this report must keep in 
mind that most students complete only four 
or five courses oil TV. Very few complete an 
entire two-year program. Most either take 
courses concurrently on campus or transfer to 
an on-campus program.' ^ * 

Other TV offerings are ''elective," com- 
prised of courses not required of all students 
seeking Associate degrees. Interestingly 
* enough, the preferences and academic goals of 
TV College credit students — as made known 
by their responses to questionnaires as well 
as by other surveys — have ^remained fairly 
constant over the years. Elective courses are 
regularly scheduled in the clusters ihat attract 
sizable enrollments-~«g., mathematics and 
sciences, business and secretarial skills, gen- . 
eral cultural subjects. 

Since the early years, 40 peftent of TV Col- 
lege credit students have expressed their in- 
tention to enter teacher-training curricula. 
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Accordingly, couroes that further their ir^ter- 
ests are scheduled each year — e g . intrcnJuc- 
iory courses in Education and Psychology. 
When they are telecast over the short eight- 
week summer term, ihese courses attract many 
teachers looking for m-service training. A sur- 
vey cor^ucted during the 1963 Summer Term 
disclosed, for example, that of the 455 students 
enrolled for credit in courses in Philosophy of 
JEducatton and Measurement and Evaluation, 
77 had earned bachelor's degrees and 10 mas- 
ter's degrees; 6 held regular public school cer- 
tificates; 26 held provisional teaching certifi- 

• cates; 47 had taught during the preceding year 
in Chicago-area public and pritate schools; 82 
had enrolled in one or botf^ summer courses to 
fulfill requirements for re^jular public school 
certification. 

In this respect. TV CoUege experience fore- 
cast initial Open University experience in Eng- 
laiid/A sizable portion of the first-year's Open 
University enrollment was made^Mp of teach- 
ers seeking fuller certification, as wdl as of 
technicians looking for advant^ credentials. 
It is noteworthy that there is now a surplus of 
teachers in the Chicago area, *t factor to be 
considered in future programing. 

Farts of the^TV College audience have def- 
inite caT#^r and vocational goals. For example, 
many are eager for the chance to learn business 
skills or brush up on them. Therefore, courses 
in Typing, Shorthand, Accounting, Business 
Law, and Business Organization are scheduled 
•regularly. But there have been some shifts 
In TV College audience preferences within the 
past several years. Some of the shifts reflect 
changing student testes throughout the nation 
— for example, the declining interest in foreign 
language study. At present, the only language 

' course offered by TV College is a Spanish 
series emphasizing conversational patterns and 
vocabulary immediately 'useful to policemen, 
teachers, and social v«>rkets whose ^^ik 
brings them into close contact wilh Spanish- 
speaking pe&ple on a day-by-day J^asis. 
. Strong audience interest persists in cultural 
subjects. Viewers enroll in lar^e numbers in 
Art and Music Appreciation, Philosophy, and 
History. This is not surprising in a major urban 
area containing many of the kinds of people 



who display the traits the surveys ascribe to an 
ETV audience. 

In summary, eighteen years of experience 
and a steady flow of information from student 
questionnaires remain reliable guides in the 
selection and scheduling of courses. By not 
repeating courses at too frequent intervals, 
TV. College administrators hai^e maintained 
a high level of credit and not-for-credit 
enrollments 

Appendix B lists credit course? offered by 
TV College to dale. As will bf stressed below, 
however, TV College is now seeking to 
broaden its goals and cultivate audiences with * 
needs diHerent from those of students seeking 
the Associate in Arts degree. As a result, the 
years ahead will see more programing with an 
unmistakably CKcupational aod community 
service emphasis. ^ 

No SubsHlute for the Printed Word 
Anyone working in instructional television 
soon learns that a TV program, no matter how 
well structured or imaginatively produced, 
cannot carry the entire teaching burden. 
Printed study aids and supportive face-to-face 
activities are essential if a high level of student * 
interest is to be maintained and student suc- 
cess insured. 

Every TV College student is furnished a 
Study Guide for each course he is takirrg. The 
content and scope vary with the natore of 
the course, with the format and overall ap- 
proach reflecting the taste of the television 
teacher. Every Study Guide,^ however, lists j 
course and unit objectives in behavioral terms. ^ 
The title of each program and the required 
texts an^ also listed. Mail-in assignments are 
descnbed in detail, and the student is told how 
his performance will be evaluated. 

Over the years, the TV College staff has also 
learned that the employ:nent of self-scoring 
and programed learning materials, based on 
.either linear or branching methods, reduces 
passivity on the part of the student, and, in 
fact, increases the percentage of students who 
complete courses. All television teachers are 
encouraged to p repare such materials for in- 
clusion in Study Guides or for separate . 
distribution. 
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Retis<*« of Coorws 

A w«U subscribed course which has proved 
effective in achieving its objectives may be re- 
played as often as three or four times ove/ a 
five or «ix year period. No course, however, is 
ever replayed until it has been reviewed acd 
edited by the television teacher or a qualified 
person he })as designated. A teacher will often 
remake several programs in their entirely — 
and remake portions of others. 

Certain TV College courses are released in 
videotape or videocassett* recordings for use 
outside Chicago. Since 1966, the Great Plains 
National Instructional Television Libfary of 
the University of Nebraska has handled course 
rentals and purchases, the understanding being 
that courses are released only to bona fide 
post'Secondary educational institutions. Since 
1973, TV College courses have been released 
directly to members of an Illinois Community 
College ITV Cooperative. 

IntcxinstituHonal use of courses has been 
painfully slow to catch ort despite rtiuch talk 
about it. Ov6r the past five or six years, some 
twenty institutions and agencies have leased 
TV College recorded telecourses. Faculty re- 
sistance deeply rooted feelings of institutional 
autonomy^ and the pedestrian production qual- 
ity of much instructional television are still 
impeding both interinstttutional use and inter- 
institutional planning and development. 

Non*Crrdil Offerings 

Anyope is invit'ed to Enroll in TV College 
credit courses on a non-credit basis. TV Col- 
lege has produced several courses specifically 
for the non-credit audience. In 1969; for ex- 
ample, ^hat Price Tomorrow? — fifteen pro- 
grams o|> the implications of science and 
technology in the lives of the 20th-century 
citizen — was presented. Although viewers 
were asked to participate in scheduled on- 
campus forums, disappointingly few did. 

Audience participation in on-campus activi- 
ties was much more enthusiastic in A Stake 
In Your Future, fifteen half-houi( pr<?grams on 
Real Estate, its purchase and sale,^t5 pitfalls 
and advantages, and its promise for full and 
part-time employment. Two hundred members 
of th^ viewing audience earned Adult Educa- 



tion Certificates for passing several quizzes 
and attending several Real Estate forums on 
campus — no small feat .when one remembers 
that the reward of the credit hour was not 
present. 

Unfortunately, TV College can seldom 
stretch its regular budget to permit the luxury 
of non-credit production. On occasion, funds 
arc secured from outside sources, usually state 
or federal, to underwrite non-credit series. 
State of Illinois agencies have supplied partial 
support for several produetions. In 1973, Dol- 
lar Power, a ten-program series In Consumer 
Economics, was produced writh a grant from 
the Illinois Junior College Board. This funding 
allowed producers to employ the documentary 
techniques familiar to TV audiences. An ear- 
lier state-funded series — Stari Your Tomor- 
row Today — was aimed at hjgh school 
dropouts and "underemployed" adults in 
need of vocational guidance. Filmed and video- 
taped copies of both 'series are still available 
free of charge to schools and agencies through- 
out the State. 

Unfortunately, the projected target audience 
of Start Your Tomorrow Todaji — the drop- 
outs and the many big-city residents desper- 
ately in need of job training or re-training — 
was hardly scratched. A special telephone 
"hot", line attracted few requests for job in- 
formation. Even though field workers from 
municipal agencies dist^buted circulars de- 
scribing the series to community an^ youth 
centers,>^ot many of the yndcrprivileged, the 
unemployed, and the unemployable were in 
the audience. 

Two •ther special features, aimed at audi- 
ences that tune in to public television, turned 
out to be successful in achieving their goals. 
The twelve programs of The American Com- 
munity College, produced with a U.S. Office 
of Education grant, described the aims and , 
functions of the most rapidly expanding sector 
of higher education. The audience aimed at 
was made up of in-service and prospective 
community college teachers, as well as citizens 
with an interest in education* Representative 
activities were filmed on community rollege 
campuses throughput the country. WidWy 
known experts and public figur^appeared as 
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guests. Although The American Community 
Co/Zegeiwas produced four y^rs ago, and the 
community college scene changes rapidly, re- 
^quests arc sjtjll received for filmed and video- 
taped copies of programs. 

By far, TV College's outstanding production 
to date is Man md His Art, a six-program 
Art Appreciation series filmed in. color in th^ 
Art Institute of Chicago. The programs were 
underwritten by matching grants from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and 



the Field Foundation of Illinois, Man and His 
Art, produced in purely documentary style 
and featuring treasures from the Chicago, gal* 
leries, as well as transparencies of master- 
pieces from the collections of great U.S. jmd 
European museums, received nominations in 
several categories for awards by the Chicago 
Chapter of the Academy of Tclfeyi^ion Arts 
and Sciences. It is distributed to public tele- 
vision stations by the Central Educational Net- 
work (CEN). 
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Students and What They ar.e Like 
What is the TV College student like? Or. since 
new kinds of students are now being recruited, 
what has he been like thus far? What happens 
to him when his TV courses are behind him? 

Fo^ recordkeeping purposes^ students are 
classified as follows: a) Homeviewcrs; b) TV 
Concurrent students; c) TV-in-class students; 
d) Not-for-credit students; e) Casual viewers. 

Homeviewers are credit students who watch 
classes at home or anywhere off campus — in 
library or community centers, for example. 
They do not have regular contact with campuk 
activities. They make up 70 to 75 percent of 
the total ci^it enrollment. 

TV Concurrent students take conventional 
courses in classrooms while they are enrolled 
in TV College courses. Many watch telecasts 
in their homes/somc view in campus screening 
areas, and others watch videocassettes in Chi- 
cago Public Library study centers as part of a 
project to be described later in this report. Gty 
College campuses now store videocassette re- 
cordings of programs that concurrent students 



—as well as homeviewers who com^^ to a cam- 
pus for the purpose — can play a( their coi»- 
vcniencc. "Concurrents" make up 20 to 25 
percent of the total enrollment every term. 

TV*in-class viewers are college-aged stu- 
dents who view telecasts in groups in the class- 
roon^. In the past, they watched courses on 
open broadcast. "Nowadays they are ^more 
likely to watch closed-circuit broadcasts of 
programs. These students meet with class- 
room teachers — who may or may not be their 
televisidm teachers — once a week for addi*- 
tional instruction. Unfortunately, two factors 
have conspired against significant uses of TV 
in the classroom. Some campus^ still lack sat- 
isfactory TV viewing facilities. More Ipi- 
portant, TV College research (sec Appendix A 
for Summary of one year's research) has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that unsclected stu- ^ 
dents taking TV courses in th^ classroom must 
have supplemental classroom instruction if 
they are to match the performance of adult 
homeviewers. College teachers, unfortunately, 
resist the tuto/s role. 
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Not-for-credit students do not take exam- 
inations, nor dd they submit vyritten work. 
For a nominal fpe they are sent course Study 
Guides. No official records are kept. 

Casual Viewers make up the large "invis- 
ible" TV College audience-^the watchers who 
happen upon a program as they turn from 
channel to channel, or learn about a series 
from a newsp2per listing or a TV 'College / 

^ Bulletin. Surveys shov^ that as many as 10,000 
may watch a single program. 

^ Questionnaires sent to registered non-<redit 
viewers disclose that their level of formal edu- 
cation is. much beyond that of the general 
populfition. They 'ire a i cross-section of the 
people who, as* the studies of Schramm and 
others h^ve shown, are loyaT watchers of Pub- 
lic TV. Many have university degrees. They 
read books and serious magazines, are actively 
involved in or concerned %vith community af- 
fairs, and attend ccmcerts and the theater. They 
send off theifthecks for memberships in their 
local public TV stations. 

After TV CoOege 

Several questionnaires have been sent to TV 
College "alumni'^ to collect data as to how 

. many move on to universities, earn university 
degrees — as well as to gather -information - 
about what difficulties, if any, they encounter 
in the conventional classroom, and about their 
feelings as to how televised instruction com- 
pares with conventional Instruction. As cited' 
earlier, a 1972 study of students who had com- 
pleted the equivalent of ^ year's college work 
in TV College after 1960 revealed that some 
now hold graduate degrees. What is most 
heartening is that almo»t every respondent in- 

. dicated that without TV ^College he or she 
would not have had a chance for education 
beyond high school. Almost everyone stated 
that — had such an institution existed in Illi- 
nois — he or she would have gone on to a full- 
fledged television "Open University." With 
few exceptions, they agreed that TV instruc- 
tion is as effective as classroom instruction. 

Students and What They Do 

Visitors to TV College arc always curious , 
about how activities are planned and con- 
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trolled for thousands of off-campus students 
within a seventy-five mile area of Chicago. 
The present system, it need hardly be noted, 
emer^d only after much trial and error, and 
is far from foolproof. It is an accommodation 
to local realities. 

First, shortly before each term thirty-fivp 
to forty thousand information brochures are 
mailed out to announce TV College offerings. 
Listed' are the courses to be broad<!ast, the 
topic of each program of a series, the text- 
books required, the broadcast schedule^ and 
times and places of credit reglstraHon. An- 
other 10,000 or so of these information folders 
are distributed through public libraries, , 
schools, and other public agencies. 

Most students enrpll in person on the seven 
campuses of the City Colleges of Chicago. 
Stome are permitted to do so by mail — includ- 
ing the physically handicapped and persons 
who have ^Iready^ completed several courses 
on television. When a student registers) he 
selects one of four centers to which he will 
report for his examinations, conferences, and 
-nvhaT^ver other activities are required. These 
centers are so located that students Ifving in 
all parts of the dty and the subui^bs can reach 
them easily. 

Not having its own registration and student 
activity center poses /erious problems for TV 
College. Registration must be carried on at 
times determined by host campuses. TV Col- 
lege students muSt rely ujpon campus coun- 
selors — whose major concern' Is with the 
programs of the college to which they are 
assigned — for guidance and advice. More ser- 
vices could be rendered the ofF-campu4 tele-* 
vision student if TV College had its own 
student center, fully staffed and , operating 
around the clock. 

Every credit student receivts a copy of a 
TV College Cre^if Bulletin when he enrolls. 
This lists the dates and times of examinations, 
the telephone numbers of television teachers 
and their telephone conference hours, as well 
as other necessary information— in shorty all 
the Information the student must have. 

Almost every course reqtxires ^hat the credit 
student take three written examinations: two 
while the term is in progress and a ftn^l at 
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the end Mpt t examliutioivs are of the niul- 
tiple^hoice kind which can be scored quickly 
by computer, althouj^h on occafion a teacher^ 
assign an etMy. Examinations are 'Item- 
aiudyzed/' that'is, evaluated to detenniife What 
proportion of students give correct and incor* 
^ responses to questions. Results of the 
analysis are furnished TV teachers to encour- ^ 
age them to improve thdr examinations during 
subsequent nresentaUons or couftes. 
* ' Student^ be kept at electronic arm's 

length. All TV teachers schedule themselves 
for two-hotd^ telephone.conferences eacKweek, 
at times of ^Ihft^day when students can reach 
them for help and advice.^ Teachers also sched* . 
ule on-campus confc^rences several times dur* 
ing the term^ Attendsfice at on-campus 
conferences is left to the students' o[>Uon in 
^ most courses. But in some courses — foreign* 
language, secretarial courses, etc. — they are 
required to attend six or seven a semester.^Op* 
tional conferences are only sparsely attended, 
which Indicates that most hdmeviewers find^ 
the telecasts and printed materials self*suffl* 
dent— or,' peiiiaps, that the conferences are 



npt especially helpful. 

•TV College (nakes spedal arrangements for 
handicapped students. -Students confined to 
their homes or institutions by illness and se* 
fious -physical handicaps are given their ex- 
aminations by approved proctors — dergymen^ 
nurses, or sodal workers. Inmates of the^three 
penal institutions in which TV College enrolls 
students are administered examirutions by 
members of the prison educational staff. 

Student Performance 

The TV College StafF lus conducted intensive 
research, based on careful eyperimental con- 
trols, which has been reported in detail in' 
several publications, notably In the Tinal 
Repdrt of a Three-Year Experiment (now out 
of print). The findings, s^unmarized ui the in-' 
tf oductpry chapter of this report, show dearly 
that TV College homeviewers tend to surpass 
the perfocmance of on-campus counterparts 
comparable in age and ability. As stated ear- 
lier, continued investigation has ^so made it 
abundantly dear that unselected students of 
regular college age watching TV courses on 
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campus cannot match the perfonnance either 
of at-home viewers or conventional classroom 
students unless they are supplied supplement 
tal classroom instruction. 

The consistently high level of performance 
of the TV at-home student is not a sign of the 
superiority of televised instruction. The stu- 
dent is the key. A homeviewing student 
selected at random would probably be a 50- 
year-old woman. The chances are good that 
she is married, with a home and chUdren to ^ 
lo6k after. Her past school record was good, 
and she stood in the upper half of her high 
school class. Since' she is tied down by her 
duties as housewife and mother of small chil- 
dren^ she can take only one or two courses at 
a time. If she did go to college before she 
married, she finished no more than a year. 
Now she is intent on making a career for 
herself outside the home — to achieve personal 
fulfillment or add to the family income. TV 
^ College courses start her on her way. Later on, 
when circumstances are right, she wiU transfer 
her TV credit to another college and enroll in 
conventional courses. 

From the very beginning, about 75 percent 
of TV College horyteviewers have been women. 
The average age of both males and females 
has dropped somewhat, from the 33 years of 
the 1950'$ and the.eariy 1960's to the present 
29 or 30. Their achievement sparks human 
interest siories/in Chicago /newspapers every 
June, when TV College graduates are awarded 
their diplomas in City Colleges of Chicago 
commencement ceremonies. Now and then, 
some appear as guests on TV CoUege Pre- 
views, programs that acquaint "returning*' 
and prospective TV College students with 
counses* and special series scheduled for the 
term that is about to begin. Without excep- 
tion, they are "boosters" of TV College. 

Teaching to a Tube 

Most teachers come to TV College from class- 
rooms of the City Colleges of Chicago. Per- 
haps this is a shortcoming of the program. 
But these teachers do manage to give the in- 
struction an academic flavor, and they present 
an articulated, coherent curriculum. 

On several occasions, specialists from out- 



side the college have been recruited to teach 
courses^— in Astronomy and American His- 
tory, to cite two examples. The experience has 
not been an entirely happy one. The only time 
the use of a teacher from outside was success' 
ful was when his own institution had agreed 
^0 enroll students In the telecourse on their" 
own campuses. 

Thus far, most TV College courses have* 
been essentially studio productions, wit^ a . 
teacher visibly In charge. This is not to say 
that we are presenting the "talking faces" that 
*have doomed closed-circuit instruction on 
some university campuses. The TV College 
graphics section has been enlarged and 
strengthened. Producers now Insist that .teach- 
ers "show," rather than "tell." Unfortunately, 
however, the more than One-third of the total 
TV College budget set aside for production 
activities allows for very little filming or video- 
taping of the real world outside the studio* 
But by carefully husbanding student fees and 
the funds derived from rentals of recorded 
series; TV College producers can enliven 
courses by filming materials on site and Intro- 
ducing other production features. Just about 
every program of a 1972 series in Child De- 
velopment, for example, contains segments 
filmed in schools^ homes, child care centers, 
and city playgrounds. As a resuU, this series 
'is finding use outside Chicago. 

The TV College staff must constantly re- 
mind itself that fresh, lively materials are pro- 
duced by other agencies. As this is written, 
a series in Environmental Studies Is in produc- 
tion. Half of the sixty telecasts of this two- 
term series vrill be made up of programs of the 
* Man and Environment series produced by 
Miami-Dade Junior College. 

An effort must be made to recruit outstand- 
ing professional talent wherever and whenever 
it can be found. Certainly groupings of col- 
leges undertaking the production of coiirses 
on a regional or cooperative basis will want to 
recruit, if possible, scholars and teachers with 
reputations that reach beyond their home cam- 
puses. It is more and more apparent that (he 
future of instructional television at the college 
level lies in cooperative ventures. The widely 
publi|^zed State University of Nebraska 
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(SUN) open learning project Is one such ac> 
• ttvity that holds great promise. 

TV College has seldom employed instruc* 
ttonal teams to assist a television instructor in 
preparing his series. One reason for this is the 
early commitment — in 1956 — to producing a 
telecast that is essentially a visually enhanced, 
carefully rehearsed classroom performance, an 
approach dictated — and still dictated — by lim- 
ited resources and the necessity of presenting 
a range of courses each year. 

The employment of an instructional team 
also presupposes — if it is to be effective — tele- 
vision producer-members with strong aca- 
demic credentials and an interest in teaching as 
well as entertainment. This is a qualification 
in short supply on this side of«>the Atlantic. 
Pushed to the linut, of course, thi^ approach 
leads to the employment of profession.^ actors 
or broadcasters, rather than teachers, as course 
presenters. Desirable though this may be un- 
der certain conditions, it lies much beyond the 
means of a single institution. 

TV College still lacks, it need hardly be 
reasserted, the resources of money^and per- 



sonnel Required for thoroughly "mediated" 
instruction. But even if resources were to be- 
come available, there is still the important 
question as to whether courses designed to irr 
part cognitive learning can be divorced ^ 
' tirely from a teacher "figure." An unexamir 
premise has taken root in the edu^ * .1 
broadcast world and in certain part e 
academic comftiunity. It hold? that >t- 
moving, highly-visual production tecnniques 
effective in inducing the non-critical frame of, 
mind that is open to the^advertiser's message 
— and effective in commandeering the atten- 
tion of the pre-school and juvenile mind — can 
be adopted wholesale by college and university 
broadcasters. It is conceivable that close anal* 
ysis and orderly step-by^step presentation 
require quiet and unobtrusive production 
methods-~^a tailoring of means to ends. The 
invi;stigation suggested is a task 'waiting for 
the researchers. ^ 

Visitors to TV College always express sur- 
prise at how many instructional series are 
turned out every year — sometimes as many as 
five, or six thirty-program series within a 
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school y'ear. As noted several times earlier, if 
it IS to maintain the level of credit enrollment 
needed* to keep tdevi^ed instrucUonal costs m 
line with those on campus, TV College must 
furnish its audici(cc a broad and varied pro- 
gram — which reiuires a steady stream of new 
courses. Given in^igh level of TV College 
student motivation, Jmd his or her interest In 
acquiring the crcdit^our and degree, the pres- 
enfc visually reinforced and tightly organlied 
lecture or lecture-demonstration has sfrved 
TV College.well. 

The world of instructional television has be- 
come a demanding one. The mere act of put- 
ting a teacher on camera Is no longer 
something to be marveled at. The TV teacher, 
guided by professional television personnel, . 
must learn the language of ^ visual medium. 
All this takes a special urgency now that TV 



CoHege is selling out tcJ caplu|\r new audiences 
lhat do not share the tolerance of the older 
audience for yesterday's simulated lecture hall 
perfx)rmances, " 

The talent pond in most institutions, espe- 
cially m community colleges, is restricted. If 
instruftional television is to gain a permanent 
accept^ance, a larger pond must be exploited. 
Thus far, oossibly by careful recruiting and 
the establishment of favorable working condi- 
tions— e.g., adequate time for preparation and 
r/5tydio presentation, a full Summer for prelim- 
insffy preparation and organization of study 
materials, and a full semester with no duties 
other than studio recording— TV College has 
, managed to'recniit a group of instructors from 
the City Colleges of Chicago campuses who 
have learned to teach effectively before the 
television camera. 



eETTINB 
COURSES 





Th^Ma^er of Cost 

Eve)|^'bne. acquainted with television produc- 
tion jkiio^vs that it cannot be purchased at cut- 
rate\ prkt^. Sooner or later, all visitors to TV 
College g^t to the matter of cost. Their ques- 
tions wrei^isked* in several ways: e.g.. How 
much^^^ single course cost? How do TV 
ConeM^i:t>iits per student compare with on- 
campu$ ;>^ost^ per student? What are the cate- 
gories of'^ioi^? 

Before Wf^a TV College costs can be dis- 
cussed rneanifigfully, the elements entering 
.into calcvJ^f^iops must be singled out. They 
include cmt% tor 1) studio production and 



transmission as established in an annual con- 
tract with the local public television station; 
2) teacher,* production, adrplnisti^tive and 
clerical salaries; 3) reference and research ac- 
tivities, graphic work, on-site^ .filming; 4) 
printing of sl^^dy guides, promotional mate- 
rials, and examinations; 5) supportive instruc- 
tional activities — follow-up ciass/oom 
instruction^ conferences, counseling, etc.; ^) 
indirect instructional services, sUch as exam- 
ination proctoring, special registration activi- 
ties, et aL Not included are costs for the 
library, regular registration services, the heat- 
ing and lighting of classrooms and laboratories 
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used by TV College students— services avail- 
able from 8:00 A M. until 10:00 RM. on City 
Colleges campuses whether TV students ale 
present to use them or not 

For Ute past several years the total annual 
amount budgeted Jor TV College activities — 
exclusive of foundation or federal and state 
grants Earmarked for special projects — hay 
beerfsomcwhere between $800.,000 and 
$850,000. Of this total, some $330,000 is ear* 
marked for studio operations, about $275,000 
for teacher and indirect Instructional salaries, 
and another $250«000 for staff salaries^ video- 
tape and equipment purchase, and overhead 
expenses. 

Producing a thkty-program (45'mJnutc) 
series currently runs to 60 or 65 thousand 
dollars, of which $35,000 goes into studio pto- 
duction and the purchase of videotape stock; r 
16 or 17 thousand dollars^ on an average, intO' 
teacher's salary; about $7,500 for the services 
of a producer's assistant, graphic artist, and 
scene designer; and another $2,500 for admin* i 
istrative and clericill support Transmission 



costs for on-thc-air broadcast-reacii program 
played twice — add up to another $7,000 per 
series. Added to this are the expenses of print- 
ing several thousarid course study guides and 
examinations— another $1,800 to $2,000. Thu^ 
the total outlay for production and on«the-alr 
presentation adds up to some $70,000., It must . ^ 
- be borne in mind that an effective course in 
certain areas can be played on open circuit, 
with* only minor editing and updating, as 
many as four or five tlm^ over a six-of seven- 
year span, 

A crucial question, however, is the cost of 
TV College instruction per student credit hour 
generated. Put more simply, how do TV CoU 
lege costs per credit hour stack up against 
those of conventional instruction? As this is 
written/the average ctwHt. perrcredit-hour of 
instruction in the Ci^y Colleges of Chicago is 
$50.00. (A full-time student earns fifteen credit 
hours in a semester.^ By sdieduling. courses 
that have been played in earlier terms^ and 
by enrolling an^avdrige of 275 Jq 300 credit 
'Students in each course, TV College c^ kee|> 
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U$/pef-cmlit»hour cost bctv/c«jn foHy-fivc and 
fifiy dollaiiJ? Th# cost of a pcr^citdit-hour 
ct^urse may range any'^vhere from <cn to eighty 
ot ninety dollats In a terip. But by combining 
nfwly*pfoduced and already played courses^ 
T|V College credit hour costs are kept below 
equal lo on-campus co$l5. 
; Part of a statement regarding cost from the 
TpUTih Report of 1964 will serv^ to bring this 
sktion to 1 close:;- 



\ 

AdnmxiistraJors ihmtog of inbodudng operKii- 
ctiit lclc.vis;on must bear la mmd that once the 
co5t of TV operafion no longer exceeds the cost 
of conventional inseruction, fhcy can begin to 
serve additional sfiidents at only marginal rates- 
o ; gift^ high school studejnts enrolled in TV 
College are handled at only a slight additionaJ ex- 
p^n^. Furthermore, a large [not^for^tedit audi- 
ence and \n even larger audience of so<alled 
'^casual** vijrvfrers are served at ar?. ^belicvably 
modest cost. After all, costs are assessed only on 
the basis of the aedit student. 




THE CLASSROOM 




FURTHER 



The Road to be Taken 

After eighteen years— a long time in the 
world of Instructional television — TV College 
has reached a crossroads. Having long since 
proved that the conununity college classroom 
can be opened to the world on open-circuit 
television. It must now dedde whether to cany 
on dowii the same 'road or make a turning in 
quest of new audiences for whom the Walls 
must be breached In new ways, 

Ordy one decision is possible. As an inten- 
sion of a public community collide required 
by law to provide a range of post-high school 
educational services for ^ll^dtiaens, TV Col* 
lege must court broader audiences. The Qty 
CoUef^es of Chicago now award the Associate- 
In Applied Sdence'(A.A cS.f degree — In addi- 
tion to the older Associate in Arts (A.A.) de- 
gree — M well as a variety of shorter*term 
certificates lo students who spedalke in tech- 
nical-occupational areas. AU the colleges of the 
system maintain Adult Basic Education pro- 



grams. If the TV College progrant is to reflect 
the total program of the Gty Colleges; it must 
offer courses that appeal to people with Inter- 
ests and goals other than the conyeritional uni- 
versity ones, 

A shift from an almost exclusive emphasis 
on pre-university and selected business 
coufses has been taking place* gradually over 
the past four years. Not all TV College stu- 
dents waiU to transfer lo ur\iversWes to earn 
bachelors' degrees. Some want only to com- 
plete courses or short sequences in occupa- 
tional areas like Data Processings Office and 
Secretarial Skills, General Business Skills, 
Child Care, Law Enforcement, and Manage- 
ment Skills. * . . • 

TV College has also become increasingly 
aware of the great need for programs to help 
the many adults, aged 16 to 80, whose lives 
are limited hecaase of "underedu^a fcfon/' They 
tack the communication and computatiorud 
skills, as well as the genrral know-how, with- 
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out which they cannot become productive 
members of our society or participate fully in 
democTjtic group living. If their atteiiUoa is 
to be caphired and held, the cbur^ designed 
for them must combine ehlertainment and in- 
sh'^icUoh in a unique mannero 

Early portions of this report mentioned spe- 
cial progranung. TV College will continue to 
,^ wck the extra funds retired to produce lively 
programs and study materials in basic literacy 
and computational sidlls, as vveil as in adult 
basic education areas that relate to life as it is 
lived In the big dty day by day. Such pro- 
graming now qualifies for State support on .a 
credit-hour equivalency basis. More of it can 
be undertaken In the futxtxe. 

Broadcast modes other than' open television 
v^ill have to be uUliied, Some, like CATV and ; 
2500 Megahiirts ITFS; ?ecrn tantalizingly close*^ 
at hand, Others—the.use of satcUite broadcast 
— seem a little farther dowi the jroadf^ but well . 
within sight. 

Commfinlty Ar\tenna Television— CATV, 
as it is commonly knowr> — ^^if administered by 
municipal authorities tn the pubjic interest, 
hold? great promise (or TV College. Onc<| fran- 
chises hav^ been awarded in Chicago^ th^ nar- 
row audiences for the Vm&^ oi vocational arid 
basic educational progran^ng )ust suggested 
can be reached economically, provided compa- 
nies holding franchise ne required to dedicate 
a reascmable proportion of available channels 
to educational and instructional use^and agree 
;Jo wire educational users into )he system. Au- 
diences interested in a Mid-Management 
course^ for example — or courses in Foreman* 
ship, AppMed Psychology, etc— can- be 
reached where they live and where they work 
by inexpensively produced broadcasts repeated 
thfoughottt the day. In time, CATV transmis* 
slon also will allow for ''talkbadk'' hookups, 
^an invaluable feature ^ occupational .training 
series presented via live transmission. 

A CATV system should prove a valti^ble 
tool for both on- and offnrampus instruction* 
Through CATV^ the seven campuses of the 
aty Colleges of Oilcago can be linked* The - 
f^tem can also be used for the following 
s^Vices: 1) transmitting administrative and 
institutional r^arch data; 2) broadcastings at 



cQnvcnfent times, tnstructilonal programs pro- 
duced locally oV elsewhere — e,g„ TV College 
materials videotaped originally for open-dr- 
^ cuit telecast on the Public Television chahncl; 
3) transmitting Instructional materials to cam- 
puses and oth^ units on an around-the-clock 
basis for recording and later replaying in class- 
looms or student study canels. 

By mVans of OATV, the Qty Colleges will 
be able to expand and ^diversify off-campus 
adult and continuing education services by 
I) makings TV College i:ecorded courses and 
programs available to more viewers than now 
cart see them on open-drcuit broadcast; 2) 
producing mafedats for specialized audiences 
who can watch where they vifbrk-— ^.gv 
enforcement officers; .municipal/ state^ and 
federal employees; map^igemcnt personnel and' 
prospective managemeit personnel; iri-scrvhce 
teachers; environmental control employees, 
health service employees; 3) producing special 
adult education programs in response to torn- 
munity needs as they arjse; 4) producing for- 
mal and informal television programs th&t can 
be used by viewers to ffjlfill reqxiirements for 
the external degreea that, it Is hoped, vrfll 
shortly be available to citizens of Illinois, 

As yet, ^tx^\% m\xQh uncert^lAty^s to when ' 
CATV will arrive In Chicago. Perhaps TV 
College should follow the lead of institutions 
in other parts of the ctmntry by employing 
2500 Megahertz Instructional Television Rxed* 
Station (ITFS) broadcast to supply program- 
ing to special audiences. The more successful 
of the ITFS educational systems are operated 
on an interinstitutloiial basls-^Stanford and 
Golden Gate College, the Texas Consorthmi 
(TAGER);, to name only tv/o. 

Costs of ITFS transmission are modAt- A 
licensee holds four channels and tan Itansmlt 
simultaneously on the four channels to? col- 
leges, libraries, hpspital^, clinics, fire stations, 
housing centers for the elderly, indus^al and 
busjness locations — wherever low-cost para-* 
bollc antexmas are installed to receive signals 
witVm a five-mile radius. Recorded as well as 
"live" instruction can be presented on ITFS. 
There is also studpit ''talk-back" capacity by 
means of telephone or FM radio band. 

If it should prove advisable to file an appU- 
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cation with the FCC to operate a four -channel 
systtm, ^.he City Colleges invite 3II f ormuil 
higher education institutions, non-profit in- 
structional agmcic^^, and community service 
groups ivilKin the Chicago area to supply pro- 
graming on a shared-cost basis. If it does^ not 
prove feasible for a college consortium to op* 
erate its own ITFS system, perhaps an ar- 
rangement can be made to use one or two 
channels licensed to anothei agency. 

A Broadened Imtnsctional Unit 
TV College is the germ of a new and broad- 
ened instructional unit. In short/tts future lies 
inf becoming more than the first two years of 
a university on television- Besides offering the 
conventior\al college and occupational-voca- 
tional curricula described above to people who 
carmot atterul classes on campuses, it must 
develop into a futl-fiedged resource center, 
offering services that enrich and strengthen 
the day-to-day program of the City Colleges as 
a whole. 

Thus, as Indicated earlier, TVCoUege is now 
part of a developing Learning Resources Lal>- 
oratory (LRL), a division within which a vari- 
ety of multi-media instructional activities are 
carried on. It will become a center where 
strjctior-al techncJt^y" is coordinated, with 
this by now shopworn term understood in the 
sense advocated In the 1970 Report of the 
CommisBion on fnstruciional Technology to 
the P^sident '^ 

It (iitstiuctional technology) is a systematic way 
of desigtUi>g, carrying out, and evaluating the 
total process of learning and teaching in terms of 
specific objectives, based on research in human 
learning and conununication, and employing a 
combination of hunun and nonhuxnan resources 
to bring about more effective instruction (To /m- 
prox>e Learning, U.S, Government Prinrtng Office* 
Washington, DC), 

The Report notes that, e^ though very 
few institutioivi have %s yet done so, there is 
fi^ason to believe that instrucUorul strategy 
based on 

a systematic, comprehensive approach . . * holds 
the key of the contribution technology can make 
to the advancement of education, 



"This last statement poses the challenge the 
pjopofed LRL is eager to accept Officials of ^ 
the Ford Foundation's Educattorul Facilities. 
LaboratorVi an organization which has encour^ 
aged And funded multi»media and instructional 
technology projects throughout the country, 
are quick to admit that nowhere has there been 
achieved a real marriage of the ''human and 
non-human resources" mentioned in iheCom- 
mission's report. Such a de\'elopmjrnt, combln- 
ing costly media, ^phisticated Lnstructional 
design activities, and open brfiidcast produc- 
tion of professional quality, is«tuch beyorul 
the resources of a single college What is 
needed is a regiorvl educational technology 
center at the disposal of all h^S^er edbcBtlon 
msntutions in the Chicago metropolitan area, ^ 
a center to be tied into a metropolitan table 
system — or ITFS systems, when and if siich 
systems develop. 

InterinsHtutjonal projects of this kind have 
long been advocated all cSVer the luUon. But 
time* have never been mor« ripe for ,theJr 
growth, especial(y in fllinols, which only lately 
has awakened to the need. A spedal tasK force 
^f the Illinois Boa^ of Higher Education has 
made the following recornnvefl^ticmf : 1) that 
there be established in the st^te a "non<am* 
pus, non'traditional unl^^ity with six associ- 
ated center^'^d 2) that existing institutions 
v^thln region5^p|0mote tnterinstitutional co-' 
operation at the post-setondary level" which 
vnll result in developing new educational ap- 
proaches and furthering the aims of the pro- 
posed non- tradition;:! university. 

In 1973, the Qty Colleges of Chicago tub* 
mltiedi two successful funding proposals to the 
Illinois Higher Education Board, both of which . 
had rKeived the prior unqualified endprsement 
of the Illinois Community College Board. Both 
call forestabUshment of a regional educational * 
terhinology center—a Metropolitan Learning 
Resources Xaboratory — to serve the Chicago 
area. The activities of the center might be co- 
ordinated and managed by a cortsortium of 
higher education agencies or by the Gty Col* 
legev^tmselves. Open broadcast activities, the ^ 
proposa^ suggest, mi^t be carried on by f{>e- 
cial contract, or other niifable arringements^ 
with the Chicago Educational Television Asso- 
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dalion. hc<tt$«d to opfrjtc Public Television 
Channels 11 and 20. Once its signjl been 

. improved, UHF ChanneF 20 should be dedi- 
cated "fKclusively'* to educational use^ It 
would itach out '60 miles or so within the 
metropolitan ^rea, an area containing more 
thai^ h^lf the state's total population and some 
thirty higher education institutions All broad* 
cjkSi and other activities of the Metropolitan 
learning Resources Laboratory— ^nt, com- 
putor. or open broadcast — would also be tied 
into the program of the proposed non-tradi- 

"^-tional university. 

Meeting Needs Old and New 

The unit proposed will not devote Its efforts 
*^o asseni)>lmg expensive and ingenious gadg- 
ets. But Ihe purpose of the Metropohtan 
(Learning Resources Laboratory will be iq sub- 
ordirute means ~ media — to instructional 
ends, 4Kp»ciaJly the end of serving the ^efjjs 
of the aditit student bodies, on and off campus, 
within tH^ Chicago ar^a. To repeat the lan- 
guage of f\he Report of the President's Com- 
mission iri Instructional Tefhnolofiy- "there 
vyiil be employed a combination of human and 
non-human resources' to brixng about mor/ ef - 
fective instruction/'- 

If this jegiortal planning succeeds, the pres- 
ent TV College service vrilJ be reorganised and 
incorporated into the metropoUtan service. As 
indicated^ whatever broidcast modes other 
than opcn-<rtrcQtt television ^re available v^l 
be utilized: CATV, telephone Hnes or coaxial 
cable, 2500 Megahertz transmission*— which^* 
ever prove ftonomically /easible. Alt or any 
of the "narirowcajjt^' n^es will enable the 
service to bring instruction to-5pedal*interest 
group) throtighout the regioo* »xri link City 
Colleges of Chkago campuses for purposes 
of infofmaBon or instructional transmission. 
How the Metropolitan Learning Resources 
Laboratory will*be managed — by a consortium 
^ or by an agency contracting with Board of : 
HiglMur Education-— is a matter to be deter- / 
tnlnSd later. . 

The Metropolitan Learning Resources serv- 
ice will be only as effective as the^staff 
mdbberf who devebp its "software/' One im* 
portant 'Staff funct^n wiU be to keep open the 



line of communi/ation with campus learrung 
resource centers and faculties in the region. 

•hat cornmitlt^d faculty can be identified 
and attracted to the laboratory. Pennanent, 
staff to be recruited — specialists in learning 
theory, the framing of instructional objectives, 
evaluation^ instructional system* cff^^gr* — will 
rank as Educational Specialists rather than 
faculty members, even though teaching experi- 
ence will be desirable. Only through this kind 
of ^angement can the administrative staff 
retam the flexibility of control needed to re- 
cruit the best people. 

No matter how sophisticated and exter^ive 
its equipment or how well qualiited its staff, a 
Learning Resources Laboratory can make a 
significant impact on an instructional program 
crJy faculty play an active part in plarming, 
are willing to use the facility for instructional 
innovation, and after having used the facility, 
return to their campuses agents for change.* 

What exactly can such a regional facility do 
for receptive; imaginative teachers? It can 
train them to % ^ 

define instructional objectives in clear 
qnd measurable terms: 

2. " identify altef native Wicans by which 
defined objecttves can be realized — 
/onventional teaching, machines, "non- 
human'^^^tware: 

3 distinguish informing, or passing on cf 
information, from teaching as dialogue, 
interaction, the supplying of intellectual 
stimuli, etc.; ^ 

4. identify mearis torisreby purely "?>/cr- 
matioMl" ar.d "teaching" objectives am 
be realized, while recognizing that all 
stents leamat varying paces and 
cSl^from widely different backgrounds; 

5. match stadent grouping to learning 
tasks: e^g., one-to-one (student'rrutchlne 
or student-tutor) for one task, large 
group for another; 

6. design ewluation techniques so as to 
measure learning and the effectiveness 
of learning sub-systems. 
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Above all, the proposed unit can help the 
imaginative teacher employ whatever system 
— <»nventionaI or non-conventloreil, human . 
or non-human — will most effectively reach the 
student he is concerned v«th serving. Thus it is 
essential that Faculty members and/or audio- 
visual specialists from colleges be encouraged 
to assist in planning the fadlity* 

In summary, the end product envisioned is 
a Metropolitan Learning Resources Lab(u:4tPfy 
where factJty %v0lhM'eigt^gFHl5posal bot^'" " 
-4t^-^?iper(Mthe learning psychologists, com- * 
munications theorists, audiovisual experts, ef 
ai) and the technical and multimedia services 
(film, television^ computer terminals, efc.) 
needed in planning and developing systematic 
programs of instruction adapted to the needs 
and capacities of adult students and non-tradi- 
tional learners. The aim, an ambitious oiie, has 
^ot yet been approximated in American post- 
se^qndary education. 

TTve TV Colleger service cf the last eighteen 
yfJ^t linilted in its objectives by its prime tar- 
get audience— the well-motivated adult honw- 
viewer — has supplied only a hint of what a 
''systematic'' Innovative instructional service 
aitned at adult student bodies in an urban conv 
munity can achieve. There are still many 
groups in need of both traditiciol and non- 
traditional educational opporitunitles. One 
such group is made up of women. Many more 
women must be encouraged to become produc- 
tive members of the work force. Some must be 
encouraged to return to occupations they left 
for marriage and family — but to return with 
upgraded skills. The Qty Colleges of Chi- 
cago's TV College has served thousands of 
women over the years, helping many find ca- 
reers in teaching, nursings and business. But 
new ways must be found on a region^de 
basis to reach women unable to avail them- 
selves of conventional college instructional 
activities. 

Making a New Start 

Over the past ten years or so, the City Colleges 
of Chicago have introduced a Jjost of non-tra- 
ditional practices, some ^f them by-products 
of the TV College service. Among the most 
exciting is the PLAT^ P/ (Programed Logic 



Automated Teaching Organization) computer- 
assisted instrutrt^onal system developed by the 
University of llUnois with generous support 
from the National Science Foundation. A cadre 
of City CoUegj&s faculty has already beert 
trtsiined by the IFnlversity to prepare programs 
for the ccrr.pule::.. They are now training col- 
leagues on the-c'impuses of U^e-CHy-CoUeges 
of Chicago. ^ ^\ 

Terminals alre^tdy have been connected to^ 
study, carrels on sev^n^al campuses. Computer*^ 
iiied programs are now available in remedial 
English and mathv^matics, accoimtingi and 
basic science. Specia^^ programs have been pre- 
pared forv students cinrolled in the Chicago 
Skill Center, a unit of the Qty Colleges^ sys- 
tem. Many of these studenta are preparing for 
high school equivalency e)(aminations. 

At long last — with tit*? help of the computer 
— progress is being rmde in tailoring instruc- 
tion to an indiiddual {Student's needs and ca- 
pacities. Moreover, the PL\TO IV program is 
supplying impetus towarxi achieving mastery 
learning. No longer is merdiy passing a course 
enough. The student mu^t be encouraged to 
master thecohtent of a couk*$e — which he does 
by using carefully designed computerised and 
printed programs. 

Individualized instruction, however, did rtot ^ 
come to the Qty College* with the antval of 
PLATO IV. For years, TV College hotneview* 
ers have been listening to audiotape or audio- 
cassette recordings of televised lessons in a 
downtown TV center — at their own conven- 
ience, r^r the past year or so, alf Qty CoQcget 
students have been able to view videocassettct 
— on their o%vn and at their o%vn convenience 
—in other centers. These same locationi also 
make a variety of individualized study pack- 
ages available to all Qty Colleges students* 
One college has a dial-access retrieval system 
that enables a student to call up a film or audio 
program at any time. 

In addition, study centers in several Chicago 
Public Libraries now store Qty Cbllegesrpro- 
duced study materials, including TV College 
videocassettes and irutructional materials de- 
signed for individuals preparing for high 
school equivalency or college exemption tests* 
This cooperative project, called Sfudj^ Un-- 
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limited, is funded by a Public Servjce Grant 
from the Illinois Community College Board. 
•In the Fall 1973 semester, almost 200 students 
enrolled for credit In videocassette courses in 
three Chicago Public Library centers. They are 
free to work at their own pace. The average 
«ge of these students is 39; about 60 percent 
are women, ahd 80 percent are employed full 
time. 

If and when a 2500 Megahertz Instructional 
Television Fixed Station is available, it is 
hoped that Chicago Public Library centers 
participating in Study Unlimited will be 
equipped to receive transmission. The Public 
Library, besides continuing to make space a^d 
professional personnel available to the project, 
plans to purchase substantial amount of print 
and non*pririt niaterials for the project. 

In addition to supporting such projects as 
TV CoUege and PLATO IV, the City Colleges 
of Chicago has invested considerable sums 
in faculty development. Faculty in*service 
courses ai'e being developed. TV College's 
already mentioned series bn the Conununity 



CoUege and a course in Instructional Design 
and Technology offered by a University of 
Illinois specialist are examples. Creative fac- 
ulty members have been awarded sununer fel- 
lowships for innovative course planning and 
design. Above all, teachers have been, and are, > 
encouraged to develop curricula that meet 
special needs — e.g.. Associate degree prcH 
grams in Nursing, programs preparing Prac* 
tical Nurses for entry into training leading to 
regular nursing certification. 

As a result of past experience, more and. , 
more attention is being paid the student who is 
looking for alternate routes to higher educa- 
tion. Several years ago, for example, through 
an arrangement between the CityCoUeges of 
Chicago and the U. S, Air Force in Europe, 
filmed copies of a televised course in Data 
Processing were made available to servicemen. 
This led to the establishment of an overseas 
off-duty educational project that now enrolls 
several thousand military personnel and de- 
pendents in career programs every school year 
—and on a financially self-supporting basis. 
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Short and longer-term certificate programs — 
conventionally taught, for the most part — are 
offered in Data Processing, Real Estate, Mid- 
Management, and Office Skills. The Air Force 
now plans' to use TV College videocassette re- 
cordings to bring credit courses to smaller 
bases vsrith too few personnel lo support con- 
f ventionaiiy taught programs. 

The College Credit By Examination Program 
(C.C.B.L) is flourishing, with the City Colleges 
now awarding about 50 percent of all such 
credit earned throughout the State of Illinois. 
Students can earn as many as 24 hours of 
credit in general education — Social Sciences, 
English Composition^ Nattiral Sciences, and 
Humanities/ Credit is awarded forj>a5sing at 
the 50th percentile level at sophomore norms 
— well above the 25th percentile level ac- 
cepted by some college? In. Illinois. To date, 
over 35,000 credit hours have been earned. 

The CC.B.L testing program will be ex- 
panded shortly to include areas such as Mathe- 
matics, Nursings and Foreign Languages, 
within the near future, aJbroadened exemption 
testing program will be introduced in Career 
Education areas. Besides, earning exemption 
credit for passing written examinations, stu- 
dents will be able to qualify for credit on the 
l)asis of practical experience. 

The C.C.B.E. testing program is also an 
important part of the College Acceleration 
Program '(C.A.P.), a Learning Resources Lab- 
oratory project that l^rings college courses to 
gifted high school senfors in their high Khool 
classrooms. Over 1400 students enrolled in 
some twenty-five Chicago high schools are en- 
rolled each semester. 

Recently, to insure that the student has 
every chance to leave the college with a mar- 
ketable job or career skill, all Qty Colleges 
curricula were thorc^ghly reorganized, and 
counseling activities modified foivthe purpose 
of relating every program to a specific occupa- 
tion or career. Each program, no matter how 
long or short, now culminates in a certificate 
or degree. To reduce student attrition rates and 
adapt Instruction to the individual's capacities, 
some colleges have even eliminated failing 
grades, replacing them with a non-ptmitive 
grade of ^ncompiete/^ The student is no 



longer a slave to the calendar, but has a chance 
to complete a course with more time or to try 
a course again without prejudice. 

Above all, the voice of the student is now 
listened to. Students evaluate City Colleges of 
Chicago teachers every semester^ Elected stu- 
dent advisory groups meet regularly with col* 
lege presidents and the Chance^or and his staff 
to discuss college policies. 

The Chicago Skill Center, mentioned earlier, 
represents another step forward in making the 
City Colleges a truly "open" conununity col- 
lege. Public Assistance and State Employment 
agencies refer individuals to the Center, where 
they arc taught entry-level job skills. The 
PLATO IV system and a full range of audio- 
visual f<;fuipment allow them to learn at their 
own pace. Besides learning job'^skills which 
can make them immediately employable, they 
are also encouraged to prepare diemselves for 
the General Educational Development 
(C.E.D.) test that leads to the high school . 
equivalency diploma. Thousands of adulte who 
want to become ttaturalized dtizens or learn 
how to cope with problems of living in a big 
city also take courses in the Americanization 
and Urbanization program offered by the Skill 
Center personnel in many locations through* 
out the city. ' ^ 

New and efBdent ways must also be fotmd 
to serve adults in the labor market. Along witH 
returning veterans and women^ some of these 
working adults should be awarded ''credit'' for 
what they have learned informally, and given I 
an oppprtunity of gaining access, on an equal 
footing, to higher educational opportunity. . 

One other pressing problem must be at* 
tacked by the Learning Resources Laboratory 
of which TV College is now.a part. Thormigh 
overhaul, of the City Colleges general educa- 
tion curricula is long overdjue. The goal is a 
general education program that will allow all 
students to share a set of coisunon experiences 
related to everyday livings and at the same time 
allow for the development of ^tional sell-con- 
tained {learning modules adapted to the spedal 
interests of each student. Only in this way can * 
the undoubted value of general education be 
reestablish^. 
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It is paradoxical that its continuing success 
should have become a source of dissatisfaction 
to an instructional service. But, as the forego- 
ing has made clear, this is the case with TV 
College. It might go on setving 4he same clien- 
tele it has served so long. By doing so, hov^- 
ever, it would not reflect the broad goals of the 
urban community college of which it is a most 
important arm. 

The TV College staff has long known that in- 
struction aimed at the unconventional learner 
must be systematized and made up of varying 
and complementary components. The future 
of TV College lies in becoming part of a larger 
whole — or instructional technology system — 
which will supply systematic, innovative in- 
struction for all kinds of learners, on and off 
campus. 

There will always be many who are eager to 
enroll In courses in Psychology and the History 
of Western Culttire. TV College hopes to serve 
them as well in the future as it has in the past. 
But it also is determined to serve the thousands 
of the poorly motivated whose educational 
needs are much more basic. 

It is also hoped that the TV College produc- 



tions that come from the Learning Resources 
Laboratory — whether the latter be a regioital 
service cooperatively managed or a service of 
the City Colleges of Chicago— will display a 
higher level of professional polish than in the 
past. Y^t there is nq reason to believe, despite 
\ht much-heralded Sesame Street experience, . 
that a teacher-figure or teacher "presence" 
can be dispensed with. It is questionable that 
lasting learning in. the cognitive domain re- 
sults from a stringing together of fast-mov- 
ing sequences "a la Sesame Street/' even 
though the affective force of the well prod^ced 
television commercial on all viewers can hardly * 
be gainsaid. The principle guiding TV College 
producers will continue to be that of combin- 
ing profit — i.e., instruction — with pleasure. 
Guiding them too will be the awareness that 
there must be an economy of means in instruc- 
tion, lest the mountains labor to produce a 
mouse. It is unlikely that the word, printed or 
spoken, will become obsolete. 

To insure that it will persist as a vital force, 
TV College has been reorganized and placed in 
a larger setting. It is ready to take out a new 
lekse on community service. 
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^ ^ Appendix A* 

summary ot Third-Year Comparsions 



In the flnl two yearj, experimentation shovsred 
that TV-at-hoJone groups achieved at least as well as 
and sometimes significantly better than conven* 
lionally taught classroom groups. This was true 
even wben the groups were equated as much as 
possible in age and Initial ability and when adjust- 
ments were made for inequalities in initial ability. 
In the third year, experimentation again showed 
TV*at*home groups achieving as well as or better 
than convendonal classroom groups. (In Psychol- 
ofpr 207, Speech 141, and Mathematics 103, TV-* 
at-home groups were favored over control groups 
at the 5%, 1%, and 1% levels respectively.) How- 
ever, other experimentation showed that TV-in- 
class groups sometimes achieved as well as conven- 
tional groups but not always. In Sodal Science 102, 
Humanities 201, and Speech lil, TV-ln-cIass and 
conventional day groups did not differ signi^cantly 
in achievement, but in Physical Science 101 and 
Humanities 202, conventional classes were favored 
over TV-ln-<Uss at the 5% and 1% levels respec- 
tively. 

Ylhpi one attempts to evaluate through these 
findings the single variable of television vs. 
conventional Instruction, one discovers that appar- 
ently television iJ sometimes superior to, soipe- 
times equal to, and sometimes inferior to 
conventional instruction (sometimes superior /for 
the at-home group and sometimes inferior for the 
in<lass group). How can these apparent variations 
in the results be explained? • 

One of the problems involved in comparing dif- 
ferent methods of instruction lies in isolating the 
method variable in a complete definition of a teach- 
ing-learning situation. Very often the situation Is 
labeled by a general method term, such as lecture 
or discussion. But such a term refers very loosely 
to only one variable in a very complex teaching- 
learning situation h^ving^many interacting vari- 
ables, some of them more important than the 
method variable. The differences between the vari- ' 
ables within a single teaching-learning situation 
labeled as representing a given method may be 
greater than the differences between variables f r(»n 
two situations representing different methods. 
Therefore, if the method of instruction i^ to be 
evaluated, the definition of the teaching«leaming 
sittsation must identify each variable and indicate 
precisely the similarities and the differences be- 
tween the situations being compared. 

Criteria such^as the foUo%ving can serve as a 
frame of reference for a more.accurate definition of 



a teaching-learning situation , the degree and type 
of student motivation, the number of opportimiHes 
for problem solving, the amount of practice in use 
of the new learning, the amount of participation in 
grc p discussion, the amount of. private or semi* 
private consultation with the teacher, the .variety 
of learning experiences, the organization oif learn- 
ing experiencff! the training and previous experi- 
ence of .the instructor, and the age, ability, inter- 
ests, etc.« of the student population. 

This kind of analysis was used by the Sodal 
Sdence faculty of the Wright Branch when it par- 
ticipated in the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. This faculty made a com- 
parison of .student growth in critical thinking in 
Social Science 101-102 for lecture and discussion 
methods of Instruction. During the first year of the 
pro}ect, nonsignificant gains between the pre- and 
post-test of critical thinking Were found in both the ' 
lecture and discussion methods. In the' foUovring 
years, a set of criteria for defining learning situa- 
tions was developed, and it was possible to identify 
several types of teaching-learning situations. The 
final comparisons showed differences with a signifi- 
cance beyond the 1% level among these dass- 
room situations. Tlie differences were found within 
each "method'' of instruction and between lecture 
and discussion method^^and were shown to be re- 
lated to the degree of application of the above 
criteria to the classroom learning situation. In ef- 
fect, there Were more differences %vithln 4 method 
than between methods of instruction. 

If this method of analysis could be used in com- 
parisons of television and conventional instruc- 
tion, it mif^t be possible to discover a hypothesis 
which would explain the apparent yartatioht in the 
results of the comparisons in the three^year expert)- 
ment. ! . 

In spite of these apparent variations, a basic 
conclusion seems fully warranted by the results of 
the three-year experiment: 

"When evaluated by the techniques of measure* 
ment and analysts used in the experiment, televi- 
sion instruction is a thoroughly effective means 
of extending college opportunities to at-home 
students in all the subject areas explored in the 
experiment." 

'Ffom ChUmzo*$ TV ColUm, firml Keport of » Thret-YiMr 
txptrimtnt, pp. ty-^. 
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Sommary of Adikvancnt OnpariMm by^>)cct (or the Third Year, 195$-59 



DaU 


GROUP 


N OTIS* 


Sttbftcl 
Pre-tcst 


Fiaal 
McaiU 


Adfvftcd 
nnal 
Mcuu 


SigBlBcance 


Social Scknct 102: 
TV-at-home 

TV-in<cIast (Raxulom day) 
Qmtrol (Random day) 


29 54.45 

29 52.07 
29 47.14 




132^2 
113.90 
116.72 


129.13 
113.01 
121.00 


F: Significant @ 1% level 
TMjft-home vs. TV-in-das$- 
significant @ 1% level. 



favoring TV-at-home 
No other significant differences 



212.41 F: Significant @ 1% level 

/ Wright control vs. TV-signifl- 

215.01 ^ cant @ 5% level, favoring 

230.85 ' control 

166.47 No other significant differences 
165.29 



Hnmaidtict 101: 
TV-ln-dass (day) 
Control (day) 


31 
44 


51.2 
49.3 


27,6 
26.6 


176.16 
161.11 


Matched 
Group 
Analysis 


No significant differences 


Hnmai^itks 202: 
TV-in-dass (day) 
Control (day) 


20 
31 


60.35 
56.52 




152.65 
175.66 


152-01 
176.21 


Significant @ 1% level 
favoring control 


Psychology 207: 
' TV-at-iM>me 
(day 

Controk (eye 

(combined 


60 
30 
21 
51 


56.32 
54.30 
52.76 
53.66 


30.27 
30.23 
26.43 
29.49 


167.27 
176.63 
164.46 

172.92 


165.53 
176.60 
169.33 
175.00 


ti 

F: Significant^® 9% levd • 
.TV vs. Eve control & Com- 
bined controls-significant 
@ 1% level favoring TV 
Day ccmtrols vs. Evening con- 
trols-significant ® 5% level, 
favoring day controls 


Matficmatki 103: 
TV-at*home * 
Control (eve) 


35 
30 


55.20 
57.97 




140.23 
122.67 




\ 

Significant ® 1% level 
favoring TV 


Sptadil^l: 
TV-at-home 

TV-in-dass (Random day) 
' ContioIsP^^^y) 


17 
15 
46 

37 


53.41 
42.93 
50.65 
50.73 . 


20.66 
16.27 
16.50 
16.69 


122,35 
104.40 

106Jl^ 
106.19 


116.34 
109.65 
106.19 
105.66 


F: significant @ 1% level 
TV-at-home vs. both controls- 
significant @ 1% level, 
favoring TV-at-home 
No other significant differences 



•Scoftt on OTIS Test ol Centra] MnUl AbOitfct 

« 



Physical Science 101: 

' (TV-at-home 36 56.76 22.44 225,42 
(TV-in-dass . 

Wright (Random day) 29 47.90 21.00 206.00 

(Control (Random day) 30 55.00 21.10 237.20 

(TV-in-dass (day) 33 46,00 19.66 177.55 

WUson (Control (day) 44 50.73 21.61 164.16 
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Appendix B 

Resume ef Courses Presented 



TV CcJhgt Omnn 



Sl«dt4b 



Cndlt Cstdit 



Stadcate 



Anthropology 


Fall 60 (L) 


238 


342 


201 






Art 141 


Winter $3 (L) 


293 


298 


•Intro, to the 


Winter 65 


220 


298 


Vistud Arts 


Snrtfiff ' 






Astronomy 201 


Spring 59 (L) 


282 


522 




Spring 61 (L) 


107 


275 




Winter 64 


175 


223 


Biology 101 


Fall 56 (L) 


628 


1178 




Fall 57 


221 


187 




Fan 59 


436 


264 




Fail 61 


712 


995 






•iTa 

1/4 






Fall 63 


65» 


172 




FaU 65 


600 


98 




Fail 67 (L) " 


466 


119 




, rail oy ' 




50 




FaUTl 


524 


18 


Biology 102 


Spring 57 (L) 


387 


330 






lyo 


lUU 




Spring 60 


356 


119 


• 


Spring 62 (L) 


501 


139 




Winter 64 


437 


98 




Winter 66 


393 


60 




Spring 68 (L) 


268 


88 








72 




Spring 72 


216 


37 


Biology 111 


Fall 67 (L) 


157 


— 




Fall 69 


130 






rail 71 


193 




Biology 112 


Spring 66 (L) 


105 






Spring 70, 


85 






Spring 72 


90 




Business 101 


Fall 57 (L) 


315 


1139 




Spring 61 


314 


892 




Fall 65 


345 


284 




Fall 67 


270 


224 


« 


Fall'73 (PT) 


584 


51 


Business 102 


Spring 55 (L) 


150 


435 


Business 111 


Spring 69 (t) 


253 


70 


•New Cotitm Titkt ii 


iofFalll970 PT- 





\ 



TVCoOtsfCiNUM 

and SfiBfUn OBtftd « — - 




Cn4it 


*lntnxitiction 


Fall 70 


J18 


73 


to Business 








Dusiness 117 


Fall 59 (L) 


136 


1514 




Spring 62 


193 


712 




Summer 62 




lya 




spring oo \L} 


166 


318 




tall oV 


87 


89 




rail 72 


187 


142 


Business 120 


Fall 57 (L) 


288 


2278 




Spring 60 




OVO 




Winter 64 


205 


^ X c 

665 




Spring 65 


120 


497 




Fall 68 


195 


251 


Business 131 


Fall 72 (FT) 


267 ' 


4 4 *ft 

112 


Business 121 


Spring 58 (L) 


107 


635 




bpnng ov 


116 


695 — 


Business 21! 


Spring 59 (L) 


210 


w7 




FaU 61 


324 


163 


• 


FaU 64 


267 


206 




Sorififf 66 


217 


78 




Summer 68 


188 


49 




Summer 70 


95 


55 


Business 2^1 


Winter 65 fL) 


236 


226 




Winter 66 


154 


36i 




SuiTnn#r 69 


54 


51 


Business 255 


Fall 59 (L) ' 


111 


r 289 


Business 271 


FaU 60 (L) 


232 


179 




Spring 73-4FT) 

> 


253 


119 - 


Child Dev. 101 


Spring 73 (PT) 


458 

• 


69 


Communications 


Spring 62 (L) 


233 


289 


Media 278 


Fan 62 (L) 


110 


71 


Data 


Fall 65 (L) 


384 


702 


Processing 101 


FaU 66 


31^ 


3dS-^ 




FaU 68 


366 


141 




Fall 71 CPT) ■ 


392 


41 


Fall 73 


229 


44 



o 

ERIC 
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lOffmd 



Non- 



Economics 101 
Economicti 201 



Economics 233 



Spring 6B (L) 
FaU69 
Sununer 71 



400 

307 
293 



Winter 63 (L) 206 
Winter 64 311 



Spring 63 (L) . 91 55 



Fall 60 (L) 
Spring 61 



Economics 236 

\v 

Education 151 

W; 

Edi^catipnal Winter 64 (L) 

Psychology 203 Spring 65 
\ Spring 67 

^ Summer 69 

Spring 71 
Summer 73 

EducaHon 250 Fall 63 (iV 
^ Spring 65 



Education 256 



Education 277 



EducaHon 278 



Education 250 



Etq;Usk 101 



Spring 63 a) 
' Winter 65 (L) 
Spring 66 
Summer 6/ 
Summer 69 
Spring 72 (PT) 

winter 63 (I) 
Winter 64 
Spring 65 
Summer 67 
Summer 68 
Summer 70 
Fall 72 (FT) 

Winter 63 (L) 
Fal]64 
Summer 68 - 
Sununer 70 

Spring 61 a) 
Fall 61 
Fall 62 
Spring 64 
FaU65 

FaU 56 (L) . 
Spring 57 

FaU 57 a) 
Fall 59 
Fan 61 
FaU 63 



370 
233 

440 

236 
449 
223 
505 
423 

135 
65 

226 
199 
214 
121 
258 
323 

241 
260 
176 
149 
257 
291 
290 

aoi 

197 
198 
186 

263 
347 
196 
193 
340 

801 

186. 

277 

291 

707 

615 



102 
88 
49 

109 
318 



99 
104 

152 
102 
121 
39 
54 
50 

223 
100 

43 

29 
37 
50 

48 

98 
105 
67 
116 
21 
25 
66 

71 
101 
35 
30 

248 

376 
77 
92 

113 

1518 
593 
454 
434 
501 
384 



TV CoQtft* CooTMS 
tndSaoitUtnOBtrtd 


CffOit 


Crcali 




Winter 65 


347 


245 




Spring 67 , 


393 


223 




Spring 69 (L) 


335 


88 




Spring 73 


271 


86 


'FnoticK 101 


Sorin« 57 (L\ 


389 


774 






206 


130 




Spring 60 


231 


160 




Spring 62 


361 


199 




Winter 64 a) 


368 


189 




Spring 65 


238 


146 




Spring 68 


250 


122 


English 105 


FaU 58 (L) 

* caxA 


194 


440 




Spring 59 


84 


156 




Fan 67 (L) 


267 


199 




Fall 69 


258 


46 




Spring 72 


Zoo 


70' 


Environmental 


FaU 73 (PT) 


380 


29 


Studies 101 






French 101 


Sonnff 61 (U\ 


248 


1053 




FaU 65 


230 


687 




Fall 70 (FT) 


146 


390 - 


Geography 101 


Spring 62 (L) 


649 


338 




Spring 70 (PT) 


350 


145 




Summer 71 


350 • 


54 


rtpoloffv 1.01 


Winter 65 fL) 


158 


103 


L>erman loi 


rau 60 \L) 


231 


1420 




Fall 63 


201 


1309 




FaU 66 


163 


606 




Fail 69 


100 


151 


History 111 


Spring 71 (PT) 


563 


89' 


History 112 
* • 


Spring 61 (L) 


615 


296 




Spring 62 


681 


212 


• 


dpnng 04 


341 


96 




winter 66 


464 


126 




Spring 68 


633 


113 


History 112 


Spring 72 (PT) 






(Con^.) 


469 


86 


History 143 


Winter 66 (L) 


257 


236 




Suouner 67 


176 


110 


History 145 


FaU 67 (L) 


3^6 


169 




Summer 69 


141 


38 


Humanities 201 


FaU 57 (L) 


583 


8U 




FaU 58 


396 


321 - 



o 
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Sta^Mt* 



TVCoOmCowm 


^1 •■ 




Non* 


tad $reM(»MH Otf cr«4 ; 


Cf«<llt 






5pHng 60 


319 


455 




SfHing 62 


691 


569 




Spring 63 


342 


228 




Winlcr 64 


521 


346 




Winter 66 


531 


355 




Sttmmer 67 


362 


124 




Fall 6d (L) 


486 


141 




Fall 69 


426 


- 88 




Fall 71 


1011 


60 




Fall 73 


482 


61 


HumAi^ities 202 


Spring 55 (L) 


426 


375 




Spring 59 


*304 


253 




Fall 60 


391 


308 


*<• 


FaU 62 (L) 


OOf 






Spring 64 




too 




Spring 66 


409 


179 




FaU 67 


561 


222 




Dpnng oy (L/ 


266 


122 




Spring 70 


314 


114 




Spring 72 


380 


101 


riuuVftXuncs iaj^ 


rail Ov VLJ 


264 


397 




rail o«5 


485 


504 




Spring 65 


216 


251 


Itauan 101 


Fall 6g (I) 


107 


239 


Law 








cxiioixcfiivnr iUi« 


ran i ^ 


260 


13 


uttrature 111 


Fall 66 (L) 




1 ttC 

lad 




Summer 68 


173 


77 




Summer 70 




yo 




Fall 72 


1 ec 


97 


citcraiiirc iiiC 


^pnng 0/ \u) 


265 ' 


212 




Spring 69 


165 




irJiirrdrurc 1 1*? 


rau ©y {L) 


372 


428 




• all OJL 


388 


164 




spnng oo \L) 


362 


266 




Dummer q> 


174 


76 




SDrtns 72 * 


264 


78 


Literature 11^ 


Winter 65 (L) 


383 


215 




Summer 67 


180 


78 




Fall 71 (PT) 


558 • 


43 


UlCTAture 117 


Fall 58 (L) 


288 


45 




Spring 60 


172 


25 




Winter 66 


307 


18 




Fall 68 


324 


14 




Spring 70 (PT) 


193 


10 



TV CoUrs* Oom* 
and SecMtm Offctrd 



Noo- , 
C/tdil Credit 



Literature 211 



Mathematics 102 



^Mathematics 111 
Mathematics 103 



Mathematics 105 



Music 101 
•Fund, of , 
Mus. Theory 



Music 111 
•Sight- 
singing I 

Music lai 
•Intro, to 
Mus. (form 
Music 230) 



Philosophy 105 



Spring 61 (L) 
Fall 62 
Spring 64 
Spring 66 
Fall 69 (PT) 
Summer 71 



259 
231 
153 
162 
238 
270 



76 . 
17 
18 
15 
13 * 









Fall 57 


149 


38 


FaU 59 


186 


36 


FaU 62 (L) 


348 


34 


Spring 64 


198 


21 


Winter 66 


325 


24 


FaU 67 


391 


22 


Spring 69 


330 


7 


Summer 70 


297 


10 




oyf 




Summer 72 


292 


10 


* Spring 59 (L) 


165 


39 


spring 60 


131 


30 


Winter 63 ' 


252 


11 


Fall 64 


181 


17 


Spring 67 


217 


11 


Fall 57 a) 


234 


198 


Spring 58 


123 


57 


Fall 59 


121 


" 67 


Fall 61 


203 


13 


Fall 63 


209 


45 


FaU68(PT) 


240 


' 28^ 


FaU 69 


98 


9 


Fall 71 ' 


208 


^ 5 


Spring 66 (L) 


228 


%1A 


Spring 68 


325 


166 


Fall 70 (PT) 


255 


^ 185 


Sumilier 72 


7SX 


131 


FaU 58 (L) 


248 


513 


FaU 61 


459 


391 


Spring 64 


183 


244 


Fall 60 (L) , 


1741 


309 


FaU 67 (L) 


247 


252 


Spring 69 


173 


51 


Summer 70 


155 


92 


Spring 73 


178 


102 
« 


FaU 65 (L) 


525 


338 


Spring 67 


379 


' 213 


Spring 69- 


281 


51 


Fall 70 


416 


i05 
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TVC«(ltttCoBiiMt Noa« 



Philosophy ZIS 


Fall 59 (i) 


372 


- 578 


Summer 61 


265 


151 


* 


Fall 62 a) 


243 




• 


Fan 66 • 


208 


176 




Spring 71 


1*65 


57 


Physiokl 


Fall 57 (L) 


381 


3^ 


Science 101 


Fall 5d ' 


408 


182 




FaU'60 


471 


157 




Fan 62 a) 


765 


141 




FaU64 


914 


132 




Fall 66 


606 


81 




FaU ^8 (L) 


342 


91 




FaU70' 


389 


162 




Fall 7? 


264 


61 


Physical 


Spring 58 (I) 


317 


230 


Sdence 102 


Spring 59 


275 


209' 




Spring 61 


419 


192 




, Winter 63 


374 


71 




Winter 65 


395 


128 




Spring 67 (L) 


382 


76 




C ^4 M i» 

Dpnng oy 




lo 




bpftng 70 


335 


51 




Dpnng /*5 


289 


'to 


Physical \ 


FaII66 1 


126 


~ 


. Sdence 111 


, Fall 68 (L) 


71 






FaU 70 


104 


z 




Fall 72 


76 


— 


Physical 


Spring 67 (L) 


54 


— 


^ Sdence 112 


Spring 69 


54 






Spring 70 


' 72 






Spring 73 


51 




Physics 221 


Fall 63 (L) 


153 


228 




Fait 65 


H 


95 


Political 


Fail 64 (L) 


451 


, 158 


Sdence 201 


FaU 66 


327 


92 




Summer 67 


95 


.54 










PoUHcal 








Sdence 201 


Spring 71 (FT) 


334 


* 58 


(Cbnt) 


Summer 72 . 


325 


55 


Political r 








Sdence 221 


Spring 68 


117 


135 


Potitkal 


FaIl56(LJ \ 


639 


1203 


Sdence 223 


Spring 60 


290 


183 



TV CoUfc* Cdam« N«i- 
<ad Sc^Mt^ Off rrf4 Ci«dil Otdit 



Psychology 201 


Fall 57 (L) 


504 


789 


FaU 61 




506 




Summer 62 


287. 


74 




FaU 63 


615 


369 




Fall 64 


580 


237 




Spring 66 


36? 


183 




Fall 68 (I) 


565 


171 




Spring 70 


470 


192 




Fail 72 


619 


119 


. Psychology 207 


Fall 98 (I) 


532 


. 431 




Spring 59 


287 


214 




Winter 63 


479 


128 




Winter 65 


440 


159 




Fall 66 


668 


168' 




Spring 6^ 




100 




rail 70 


541 


263 


Reading 126 « 


Fall 59 (I) 


•227 


973 


Spring 62 


301 - 


605 




W(n#*r Ad 

Vwinicr 








spring »// 








Dpnng /u 


*oy 






roJi / ■£> 


IflO 
IPV 




Russian 101 , 


^Spring 59 (L) 


249 


. 2620 




• FaU 59 


122 


1103 




Fa U 62 


127 


394 


Sodal • . 


FaU 56 (I) 


707 


1335. 


Science 101 


Spring 58 


255 


140 




FaU «0 ■ 


531 


170 




.^all62. 


850 


143 




RiU 65 (I) 


953 


245 




FaU 66 


940 


80 




FaU 67 


574 


108 




Spring 70 (FT) 


413 


93 


• 


FaU 72 


443 


77 


Dooai 


spnng 9/ 






Sdence 102 


Fall 58 


357 


99 




^pniig pi~> 








Winter 6a (L) 


442 


105* 




. Winter 65 


736 


102 




1 Winter 66 


593 


89 




Spring 6^7 


713 


100 




Spring 68 


457 


65 




Fall .70 (PT) 


556 


52 




Spring 73 . 


362 


58 


Sodology 145 


Spring 60 (L) 


328' 


306 


^lology 201 


Spring 67 (L) 


366 


83 


Summer 68 


340 


49 
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TV Cotb«9 Cottfm 



Sociology 202 
Spanish 101 



Spa|)i»h 102 
.Speech ioi 



Spmh 141 







Ty CoOfs* Cottftct 


Cwdit' CftdjI 


Summer 69 


151 


20 


Speech 144 


Winter 66 (L) 106 148 


Spring n (FT) 


653 


75 




Spring 75 (FT) 


.371 


64 


Adull Education 








Course 




Spring 60 (L) 


195 


• 1252 


What price 


Spring 69 (PT) 112 161 


FoU 61 


351 


437 


Tomcnow? 


Fall 64 


305 


%30 


ff 




F«n67 ' 


259 


661 


' Adult Education 


- 


FaUTl 


268 


85 


Series in , 










R<sal Estate 






176 


509 


c\ ^twAC ffl l^'fT 










FaU 71 (PT) 190 - .104 


m 6$ (L) 


603 


298 






Fall 64 


946 


203 






Fall 65 * 


455 


198 


Gfeai Book$ 




Fall 66 


409 


105 


Dmtog^e Of The 




Fall 68 


277 


108 


Western WoriA 


Spring 73 ' — M5 


Fan 55 a) 


320 


465 


-Cohstimer 




Spring 59- . • 


94 


174 


■ Economks 




Summer 61 


205 


155 


DolJai^Pomer 


Fail 73 (FT) — 350 
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